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Notes and Impressions 


This number of THe PLayGorr anp Society 


Hehe ILLUSTRATED is the first of the third volume. 

V hi A whole year has slipped by since the first 
Gums appearance of the 

magazine. Looking backward a 


over the twelve issues, we cer- : ¢ 
tainly feel that we have carried ; 
out our original intention of 
making ‘‘ each number better 
than the last.’’ We hope to con- 
tinue that policy. Readersof THE 


PLAYGOER AND Society ILLus- 
rRATED are to be found in all 
parts of the world—India, 


Africa, New Zealand, Canada, 
China, Japan, Peru, Argentina, 
United States, Newfoundland, 
etc. Throughout Europe the 
paper is known and_ read, 
while at home thousands of 
readers look forward to the 
monthly appearance of the 
magazine with genuine interest. 
We thank our many friends 
who have sent us messages of 
congratulation. It will be our 
endeavour to maintain the high 
standard of production in the 
future as in the past, and with 
this object in view we make 
our bow to the public with 
‘* No. 13, Volume ITl.’’ 





it were pos- 


Theatrical sible to refer to 
eatrica figures we should 


Marriages probably find that 

the universal belief of the playgoer that the number of 
unhappy theatrical marriages are above the average 
would not be far wrong. The student of human nature 
needs but little research to discover the reasons. Many 
marriages in the theatrical profession are nothing more 
nor than business contracts. An actor and an 
actress make a “‘hit’’ in a certain play. They have 
naturally a kindly feeling and regard for each other, 
believing that their interests are wrapped up in their joint 
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Unhappy 


less 


work. An announcement is made in the papers; the 
usual supply of clocks, teaspoons, trays, and cruets 
arrive, and the deal is ‘‘ cinched’* at the altar. Now 


what happens? The play hangs fire and they soon realise 
that the success of their next venture does not depend so 
much upon their joint efforts as the individual work of 
one or the other. The ensuing coolness promotes dis- 
interestedness, which in turn gives place to jealousy, 
distrust, and eventually bad feeling. They drift apart, 
and the idle gossip and scandal of their best friends may 
be relied upon to keep them so. Sg ere 





Miss Jessica Thorne 





Not very long ago a certain actor and his 
Another wife were one of the most popular couples 
Reason on the London stage. To the public their 
married life was as happy as their love scenes on the 
boards. But those who knew them intimately were 
aware that there had been a note of tragedy in the music 
of the bells that rang them to their wedding. It was a 
love match. Their wedded life opened with a ‘‘ double 
engagement ”’ in a touring company, which travelled the 
provinces for months. But all tours must end when the 
public refuses to pay its shilling or half-crown. The 
visit to the agent resulted in an cffer for the husband in 
one company and for the wife in another. Necessity 
wielded their pens when they set their signatures to the 
contracts. Fresh faces, new pleasures and temptations 
opened up for each. The sorrows and vows at parting 
were forgotten. They found they were not essential to 
one another. She had married the wrong man, and he 
had found a wife to whom gaiety and pleasure appealed 
more than wifely duty. Both had gained a reputation, and 
London wanted to see them together. They patched up their 
differences and the town wel- 
comed them. They were photo- 


graphed together, and both 
were smiling. They _ lived 
together in a _ sumptuously- 


furnished flat, but they seldom 
spoke to one another from the 
moment they left the stage 
door. The story of their lives 
will perhaps become public 
property in a_ little while 
through the medium of the 
divorce court. 





Mi Miss Jessica 
y or 9 Thorne (daughter 
! Thorne of the late Mr. 


Henry Dundas, 
proprietor of Leamington 
Theatre, and associated with 
the late Sir Augustus Harris in 
- all the productions of the great 
* Drury Lane dramas) was 
bs recently married to Mr. Charles 

E. Scutt, the popular resident- 

manager of the Gaiety Theatre, 


Hastings. The happy event 
took place at Holy Trinity 
Church, Anerley, S.E. This 


popular and clever actress is 
related to the veteran Tom 
Thorne, George Thorne, and is 
granddaughter to Miss Sarah 
Thorne. Miss Jessica Thorne 
has appeared under the managements of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal, Mr. James Welch, Mr. William Greet, Mr. 
George Alexander, Miss Emma and Mr. Percy Hutchi- 
son, and, as becomes the representative of the well-known 
Thorne family, she has achieved, for one so young, a 
very great measure of success. 


(Warschawski 





Our The souvenir included in the present issue 
Present of THe PLAyGorR AND Society ILLUSTRATED 
Number is ‘‘Count Hannibal,’? due at the New 


Theatre, London, on 20th instant. We are 
indebted to Mr. Carl F. Leyel, Mr. Oscar Asche’s 
manager, and Mr. J. Fritz Russell, stage manager, for 
so kindly assisting us in our endeavour to make this 
issue one of special interest to our readers. Admirers 
of Mr. Oscar Asche and Miss Lily Brayton—and they 
are ‘legion—will doubtless read with pleasure Mr. John 
Wightman’s account of his interviews with these popular 
players. 
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**The Chocolate Soldier.” By Bernauer and 
Jacobson. Music by Oscar Straus 


Produced at the Lyric Theatre on 10th September, 1910 


IVE the public a good thing and they will support 

it. I’ve said that before. The reception given to 
‘* The Chocolate Soldier’ proves it. Some of the most 
delightfully tuneful music ever written effectually covers 
the thin fabric of the book. But there is a slight story 
in the opera, and every song has some bearing upon it. 
In this respect ‘‘ The Chocolate Soldier ’’ can run rings 
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Nadina’s mother, Aurelia, and Mascha, Aurelia’s cousin, 
come in, and discovering Bumerli in the room, fall in 
love with him. When the war is over we find the valiant 
Alexis, General Popoff (Nadina’s father), and Bumerli 
fast friends. Nadina discovers that her worship of 
Alexis as a hero is sadly misplaced, and on her wedding- 
day Alexis turns upon her. He refuses to fight Bumerli 
—to the great satisfaction of both—and engages himself 
to Mascha, leaving Nadina free to marry Bumerli. 

You can hear one of the finest choruses in London at 
the Lyric. The production is handled in a masterly 
fashion, reflecting great credit on the stage manage- 





[Foulsham & Banfield 


Principals in ‘‘ The Chocolate Soldier” 


round the ordinary ‘‘ three hours of drivel,’’ known as 
the ‘‘ musical play.’’ It is a properly constructed opera ; 
not a series of irrelevant music-hall turns strung together 
with lilting airs. 

‘*The Chocolate Soldier ’’ is a warrior with little or 
no taste for war. He frankly admits that he thinks more 
of his skin than his country. He enters the bedroom 
of Nadina by night, a refugee from the Bulgarians, with 
whom her country is at war. Here he listens to 
Nadina’s praise of his enemy Alexis, her hero. Bumerli, 
the chocolate soldier, frightens her into submission, and 
she, secretly admiring him, shields him from arrest when 
a party of soldiers enter the room to search for him. 


ment. Miss Constance Drever is charming. Possessed 
of a beautiful voice and a fascinating appearance, she 
takes the house by storm. Her waltz-song has already 
become the craze of the town. Mr. C. H. Workman, 
as Bumerli, will perhaps let himself go a little more as 
time goes on, just as Miss Elsie Spain, as Mascha, will 
no doubt restrain herself a little. Speaking generally, 
the whole production is one that thoroughly deserves the 
success it has attained. 

At the moment of writing I hear that seats are being 
booked ahead up till Christmas. | Perhaps by the time 
these lines are in print the Lyric will be full up till 
January ! 
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Drama of the 


**A Woman’s Way.” By Thompson Buchanan 
Produced at the Comedy Theatre on 14th September, 1910 


Misses Alexandra Carlisle, Kate Sergeantson, Helén Rous, 
Nina Sevening, Madge Murray, Marguerite Leslie, Evelyn 
Beaumont, Messrs. Charles Quartermaine, Edmund Maurice, 
Charles Bryant, Eric Maturin, Athol Stewart, Frederick 
Lloyd, and Frederick V ol Pe . 


I there were one or two more women who had the 

same way with them as Effie Waldron the divorce 
courts would not be kept so busy as they are nowadays. 
Effie Waldron learns that her husband, whom she really 
loves, has met with an accident while taking another 
woman for a drive. ‘There are other suspicious circum- 
stances connected with the drive that bring Effie’s rela- 
tions to her house like a crowd of wasps. They press 
her to divorce her husband, but she only smiles. Her 
way is not their way. She wants to bring herself into 
direct competition with the other woman, and if she 
cannot hold her husband she is resolved to let him go 


Month (continued) 


and a statement to suffice for the lot. He is told by Mrs. 
Waldron that she does not intend to bring a divorce 
against her husband, that there was nothing whatever 
in the accident, and that she and the other woman are 
fast friends. She stands with her arm around. Mrs 
Verney’s waist as the newspaper man goes out. Alan 
Waldron, who has witnessed a little love scene between 
his wife and her old admirer Clive Hatton—planned 
specially for the purpose--at last realises his own 
ridiculous position, and the curtain falls upon forgiveness 
and good resolutions for the future. 

Miss Carlisle was great in the part of Effie Waldron. 
I should like to have seen a different Alan Waldron to 
that of Mr. Charles Quartermaine. He didn’t seem the 
sort of man to attract a woman like Mrs. Verney, or to 
hold the love of a woman like Effie Waldron. Excellent 
performances were given by Mr. Edmund Maurice as 
Sir Harry Dundas, Miss Marguerite Leslie as Mrs. 
Verney, and Mr. Charles Bryant as Clive Hatton. 
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An interesting scene]from ‘‘ A Woman’s Way.” 


his own way undisturbed. She coaxes the name of the 
woman from her false husband's lips, and sets herself 
to the working out of her own little plan. She learns 
that the lady in question is the notorious and beautiful 
widow, Mrs. Verney. This is her plan. She arranges 
a dinner party, to which her people and her husband's 
people are invited. She also invites Mrs. Verney, and 
resolves to give her husband a free hand, to throw them 
together as much as possible, and make him feel his 
position keenly. Then things begin to happen. Mrs. 
Verney arrives, and one by one the relatives put in an 
appearance. As each man enters he recognises Mrs. 
Verney: ‘‘ Hullo! Puss !"’ ‘‘ So you've met before ?’’ says 
Mrs. Waldron. Yes, they've all met before, and all had 
their little affairs with her! The newspaper men worry 
the lives of the party for information, and at last a 
certain Ralph Blennerhasset manages to get an interview 
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“The Sins of London.” By Walter Melville 
Produced at the Lyceum Theatre on 14th September, 1910 


Messrs. Frederick Ross, Harry Cane, Herbert Williams, 
/. C. Aubrey, Eric Mayne, S. Major Jones, Gerald Earle, 
F. Martin Thornton, E. Vassall-Vaughan, F. Elsworthy, 
Gore Linton, R. F. Symons, Misses Polly Marsh, Eva Dare, 
Auriol Lee, Vashti Wynne, Edith Blanchard, Dora 
Williams, and Amy Brandon Thomas. 


F I had a page or two to spare I would give you 

something of an outline of the various plots of ‘‘ The 
Sins of London.’’ But I haven’t.. I propose, therefore, 
to confine my remarks almost exclusively to the sins and 
the wickedness of this great London of ours, as set forth 
on the Lyceum stage. The villain of the piece is a 
certain Charles Crawford—cigarette, black coat, mous- 
tache, cruel eyes, and all the usual trademarks of the 
villain. The naughty woman is a person called Gertie 









Drama of the 


Coleman. Now Gertie is, in reality a very attractive 
girl, but her morals are nothing to write home about, as 
they say in foreign parts. Her heart is as good as her 
methods of life are bad. She loves:Crawford—oh ! how 
she loves him! The virtue is turned on pretty freely 
through a certain spotless young lady, Millie Anderson. 
Millie is possessed of all the qualities of the stage heroine 
——all-absorbing, non-declaring love, tears, white dresses, 
innocence (pails of it), |The hero, quite a delightful 
person, named Jack Pemberton, is similarly blessed— 
courage, integrity, blue reefer suit, hopefulness, wavy 
hair, truthfulness, and a happy knack of turning up at 
awkward moments. And he loves Millie—oh! how he 
loves her! 

The murder department is not very well stocked. 
There are only a few. Swindling and misappropriation 
are given a fair run, and ordinary vices have no speed- 
limit. There is one very creepy little scene, which serves 
to keep the interest going. At the instigation of the 
villain the hero is chained up in a cellar and allowed to 
talk to his captor before being killed. A lengthy speech 
on the subject of gallows and death eternal softens the 
captor’s heart, and he is let off scot free. Applause! 
Another thrill of excitement occurs when the s.s. 
Alabama sinks after an explosion. There is a some- 
thing of stern reality in the sinking of this ship. The 
sea comes up to meet it! Then there is a scene showing 
the workings of the white slave traffic. Most interesting. 
There is a bedroom scene—nothing alarming—and a 
scene at a wedding, where the heroine is drugged. 
Heart-rending ! 

Lyceumites were loud in their applause of their old 
favourite, Mr. Eric Mayne, as the villain. Very good 
performances were given also by Miss Thomas as 
Millie, Miss Auriol Lee as Gertie, Mr. Frederick Ross 
as Jack, and Miss Eva Dare as Trixie. 





The Grotesques 
Opened at the Savoy Theatre on 12th September, 1910 


Misses Dorothy Doria, Elsie English, Kathleen Severn, 
Messrs. James Waits, Hugh Bayly, Harry Harmer, Maurice 
Besly, and Cecil Cook. 


" I ‘HAT they were bringing themselves into direct com- 

parison with the Follies none could have been more 
fully aware than the Grotesques, when they commenced 
their amusing little entertainment at the Savoy. It is 
not my purpose to make comparisons here. There is a 
certain similarity between the two performances, but that 
must necessarily be. 

The first part of the programme is composed of a 
series of songs, burlesques and varieties, which, with 
one or two exceptions, were exceedingly well rendered. 
‘Mr. Jollyboy,”’ a rattling song with a chorus that will 
take London, was particularly invigorating. Mr. James 
Watts and the company are to be congratulated upon this 
item. ‘‘ If I ever thought of marrying you,’’ was cleverly 
sung by Miss Kathleen Severn and Mr. Hugh Bayly, and 
if the man sitting in front of me hadn’t been so overcome 
with amusement I should have enjoyed the song even 
more than I did! Part II. opened with a chorus by the 
Grotesques, and rippled on to some impressions of street 


cries, Tyrolean music, Indian music, beach music, and’ 


operatic music—very funny burlesques. The Grotesques’ 
impressions of a ballad concert evoked much applause, 
Miss Margarine Scooper, the Huskie Glee Singers, the 
Sisters Suchard, etc., giving amusing turns. The third 
part of the programme was the item upon which the com- 
pany built their reputation. It was entitled ‘‘ The Joys 
of Rottenbosh,’’ and consisted of a screaming burlesque 
of a village concert. Mr. Cecil Cook, who played the 
Vicar, was better in that part than in others. He intro- 
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Month (continued) 


duced the various singers, the Choir, Lady Ima Singer, 
Master Fuller Mealy, the Misses Enid and Kathleen 
Mealy, Mrs. Mealy, and the sisters Frieszenthaw, con- 
cluding with an artistic Tableau Vivant, ‘‘ Rule Britan- 
nia,’’ arranged by Mrs. Mealy. The whole thing was 
capitally done. The Misses Myrtle, Meggy and Edith 
Gunthorpe furnished interesting items on the piano. 

With a little more ‘‘ go’’ and pulling together the 
Grotesques should become a rage. There is plenty of 
room for the show in London, but it must be tip-top! I 
would make one or two suggestions if it were not for the 
fact that everybody else does so. 


“The Man from Mexico.” By H. A. Du Souchet 
Produced at the Strand Theatre on 10th September, 1910 


Messrs. Stanley Cooke, George Giddens, Cecil A. Collins, 
Harry Parker, Kinsey Peile, King Fordham, Eric Leighton, 
Misses Ola Humphrey, Jean Harkness, Faith Celli, and 
Gladys Harvey. 


‘“‘@-~ AN you do the ‘ lock-step’?’’ That's what every- 
body is asking everybody. The ‘‘ lock-step ’’ is the 
prison walk in vogue at Blackwell Island Gaol. Benjamin 
Fitzhugh assaults the police during a raid upon a certain 
restaurant, and is sentenced to a term of imprisonment. 
To keep the news from his wife he invents a ‘‘ trip to 
Mexico.’’ When Fitzhugh finishes his sentence he 
arrives at his house in Mexican attire, there to concoct 
long stories as to his experiences. Gradually the story 
of the raid leaks out, and as we have already been in- 
formed that Mrs. Fitzhugh was also at the restaurant at 
the same time, it is a case of ‘‘ glass-houses,’’ and mutual 
forgiveness. That’s all there is in the plot actually, al- 
though other complicating incidents are introduced. 

The play lives or dies on Mr. Stanley Cooke’s work 
as Fitzhugh, and it certainly deserves a long life. Mr. 
George Giddens has been seen to greater advantage than 
as Fitzhugh’s friend, Roderick Majors. If Mr. Giddens 
was not so funny as in other parts it was more the 
author’s fault than his. A quaint performance was given 
by Mr. Cecil A. Collins as Timothy Cook, the New York 
detective, who pursues the unfortunate Fitzhugh until he 
has him safely under lock and key in the gaol. Miss Ola 
Humphrey, as Mrs. Fitzhugh, played her part thoroughly. 
The other characters were well taken care of. 

The piece is preceded by an original little Dutch play 
in one act, with music, written by Stanley Cooke and 
composed by Arthur Wood. Messrs. Wyn Weaver, Chris 
Walker, and Miss Amy Francis take the only three parts 
in this little trifle. 


“The Bishop’s Son.” By Hall Caine 
Produced at the Garrick Theatre on 28th September, 1910 


Miss Elaine Inescort, Messrs. Bransby Williams, J. D. 
Beveridge, Ernest Leicester, Halliwell Hobbes, Shiel Barry, 
Thos. Barry, E. M. Compton, Sydney Francis, W. Kings- 
ford, Arthur Dillon, George Lacey P. W. Stevens, Misses 
Alma Murray, Shelley Calton, and Elsie Swynne. 


AM quite sure that if ‘‘ The Bishop’s Son ’’ had been 

given a fortnight’s run it would have turned the 
corner. What it lacked as a play would have been com- 
pensated for in its human interest. Those who are 
familiar with the author’s ‘‘ Deemster ’’ will know the 
story of the play. A happy ending was substituted, but 
even that failed to attract the public. Its withdrawal 
was a surprise to everyone. 

Miss Elaine Inescort gave an interesting and sym- 
pathetic rendering of the part of Mona, and Mr. 
Beveridge, Mr. Bransby Williams and Mr. Shiel Barry 
gave notable performances. 
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ONSIDERABLE success crowned the efforts of 
( the newly-formed StepMan’s Srupents’ STAGE 
Sociery, when the Quarrel Scene from *‘The Schoo) 
for Scandal,’’ the Bedroom Scene from ‘‘ The Gay Lord 
Quex,’’ and the first act of ‘‘ Florodora ’’ were produced, 
under the experienced stage direction of Marshall Moore. 
The work individually was extremely good, and bore elo- 
quent testimony to the sound training provided at Sted- 
man’s School of Acting, as well as to the natural aptitude 
of the students. The limited space of the Court Theatre 
stage may reasonably account for the air of restraint and 
awkwardness which at times marked the movements of 
the large chorus. The dances, however, were excellently 
rendered. 
Mr. Oliver Crombie showed conspicuous talent as Sir 
Peter Teazle, although his gestures were a trifle stiff. 
Miss Dora Keith was charming as the wilful and teasing 
Lady Teazle. Mr. Stanley Hughes appeared a little self- 
conscious as Joseph Surface; playing to the audience 
rather than to the other members of the cast. His work 
was easy and confident. Mr. Charles Koop spoiled a 
spirited impersonation by over-acting in the part of 
Charles. This was specially noticeable when he repeated 
the platitudes of his hypocritical brother. The servant 
of Mr. Bertram Hirsch was quite good. 


In “The Gay Lord Quex” Mr. Charles Koop was 
better suited, for his Marquis was ore of the best im- 
personations of the evening—strong, dignified and re- 
strained. Miss Elsa Hall showed a firm grasp of 
character as the sentimental Duchess of Strood, making 
her points ‘with decision, but without vulgarity. Miss 
Mabel Hay played with confidence in the small part of 
Mrs. Jack Eden. Her elocution appeared weak. Miss 
Iris Damon should have a brilliant future if her work 
as Sophy Fullgarney—a by no means easy part—is any 
criterion, Of the performers in the long cast of ‘* Floro- 
dora’’ the work of Messrs. H. W. Bentham, Clive 
Bowers, Kenneth Morrison, and Misses Violet Stanning, 
Rita Caro, and Elsa Hall deserves special mention. 

An enthusiastic audience filled the Wood Green 
Assembly Rooms to witness the performance of 
‘* Patience’? by the choir boys of the Parish Church. 
Great credit is due to Mr. Percy Rendell, the organist 
of St. Michael’s, who was responsible for the musical 
direction and stage management, for the orchestral and 
vocal work was excellent. Fortunately, the dominant 
spirit of the opera is satirical, so that the appearance of 
sturdy boys affecting the doleful air of love-sick damsels 
was in keeping with the general atmosphere. 


Lorne 
Small made a somewhat 


matter-of-fact Patience, but 


sung with delightful confidence, as also did Arthur Terry 
The best work from a dramatic point of 
His vocal 


The rapturous 
maidens and officers of dragoons were admirably imper- 


sonated by Charles Tate, Leonard Green, George Ford, 


as poet No. 2. 
view was done by Roy Revelle as poet No. 1. 
efforts were not, however, as pleasirg. 


Harold Percy, Sydney Stone, Cecil Dewdney, and George 
Pearce. 


The Ingoldsby Club were practically the first in the 
field of amateur dramatic production, 1910-1911, when 
they played ‘‘ The Dovecot ’’ at the Surrey Masonic Hall. 
Although there was a decided air of ‘‘ first play of the 
season ’’ about the show, it was on the whole creditable. 
The line between comedy and farce is often overstepped 
by amateurs in plays of this calibre. The cast on this 
occasion is to be congratulated on its restraint. Mr. 
Lock Darby was excellent as Elisha, the ‘‘ Darby ”’ of 
the piece; Miss Ethel Harrison was obviously seventeen 
‘‘ made up ’”’ to seventy, or thereabouts, as Mrs. Pheebe, 
although her work, on the whole, was good. Mr. J. H. 
Forbes gave one of the best studies in the piece as Mr. 
Piddock. Mr. Gerald Saffery was effective as Charlie 
Bamford, as also were Mr. Jack Harrison and Mr. A. C. 
Pink as Sir Barrington and David. Miss Margaret 
Lymberg gave a finished performance of the jealous 
young wife, her husband, Lucas, being safely accounted 
for by Mr. Kennara G. Adams. Miss Cecily Dale’s 
Spanish accent was decidedly intermittent as the 
‘**Snorer,’’ the name given her by the Irish servant, 
Bridget, capitally played by Miss Ellie Chester. Misses 
Grace Darby, Florence Louise, and Nellie Lappieré 
capably filled the smaller parts. Mr. Sydney Wallace 
was responsible for the stage direction. 


The South London O.S, announce a performance of 
Audran’s comic opera, ‘‘ La Poupée,’’ and Robert Plan- 
quette’s ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle ”’ in January and April, 1911. 
THe Muswe.v Hitt D.S. perform ‘‘ The Duke of Killi- 
crankie,’’ ‘‘ The Mountebanks,’’ ‘‘ Mice and Men,’’ and 
‘** Rip Van Winkle ’’ between the beginning of November 
and the end of April. THe Hampstgeap D.S. have de- 
cided on ‘‘ The Ideal Husband ’”’ for their King’s Hall 
performance in December, and will play ‘‘ Little Mrs. 
Cummin ”’ on tour before Christmas. 


The London O. & D.S. opened the season with a 
Bohemian concert at the Cripplegate Theatre. The first 
half of the programme was distinguished by a capable 
orchestral rendering of a new waltz, ‘‘ Corisande,’’ by 
Gaston de Bréville. The orchestra was not so successful 
with the Petite Suite by E. Cuthbert Nunn, a more 
ambitious piece of work, showing some considerable dis- 
tinction. Vocal items conspicuous for their excellence 
were ‘‘ Softly Awakes my Heart,’’ from ‘‘ Samson and 
Delilah,’’? beautifuly sung by Miss Frances Glenister; 
‘** Nirvana,’’ by Mr. Edmund Starkey; and ‘I'll Sing 
thee Songs of Araby,’’ by Mr. Stanley J. Evans. The 
Choral Fantasia on ‘‘ La Reine de Saba’’ was attacked 
with spirit by the chorus and orchestra, but the former 
was by no means well balanced. The quintette acquitted 
themselves’ well, Miss Daisy Hogwood singing the 
soprano sclo with an artistic perception which might 


well have been copied by some vigorous members of the 
chorus. 











L. & H. NATHAN 


: : Court and : : 
Theatrical Costumiers 


Providers of costumes to the principal London Theatres 
& most important Amateur Clubs throughout the country. 


17 COVENTRY STREET 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W. 








WIGS. COSTUMES. 


CHAS. H. FOX, Ltt. 


Wiig Makers and Costumiers 


27 WELLINGTON :STREET, STRAND 
LONDON 
Wigs, Costumes, Scenery, Limelight, and every 
requisite for Amateur Performances, &c., 
on most reasonable terms. 

The GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERAS a SPECIALITY 
AMATEUR PERFORMANCES ATTENDED BY COMPETENT MEN 
“ART OF MAKING-UP.” New Edition just published. Post Free, 1/14 


DR. ERASMUS WILSON’S PURE FACE POWDER, White, Pink and Straw 
Price 1/- per box. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
Telegrams—" Theatricals, London.” 


ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
Telephone—Post Office, 4552 Central. 








THE ART OF SINGING 


Mr. HERBERT KINSLEY 
TEACHES VOICE PRODUCTION 


based on natural and scientific laws, which enables students 
to sustain continual vocal effort without fatigue or exertion. 
Mr. Kinsley has trained many of the leading professionals 
of the day, and, having held proprietary interests in more than 
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By STANLEY WEYMAN 


Produced at the NEW THEATRE, LONDON, on 20th October, 1910 


Mr. OSCAR ASCHE as Count Hannibal de Tavannes 
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The Story of “ Count Hannibal ”’ 


By H. V. M. 


DAPTED by Norreys Connell and Oscar Asche 

from Stanley Weyman’s famous novel, ‘‘ Count 

Hannibal *’ is one of the most interesting plays 
of our time. After a successful tour in the provinces 
and an unqualified success in Australia, the play makes 
its début to London audiences with Mr. Oscar Asche and 
his beautiful wife--Miss Lily 
Brayton—in the leading parts. 

The scenes of the story are 
laid in France during the time of 
the Huguenot massacres, 1572, a 
period in the romantic history of 
that country which not only inter- 
ests but fascinates. With less 
imagination than a Stanley Wey- 
man it would be difficult to pic- 
ture the Paris of that day. 
Paris, with her foul gutters 
running ankle deep in human 
blood; her streets piled with 
thousands of livid corpses, dying 
children, bleeding, groaning and 
suffering men and women, on 
whom the terrible city mob had 
vented its hellish lust of slaugh- 
ter. The Court of Charles was 
the hot-bed of — superstition, 
profligacy and excess. <A pure 
woman or a faithful wife were 
objects of scorn, intolerable. 
The King was a mere boy, the 
vigour of his youth sapped by 
dissipation; the toy of his 
favourites; blasphemous, arro- 
gant, his senses dulled by pleasure. 

Not only Paris, but France, was under the cruel heel 
of the priests. A word from a hooded figure, a cross 
uplifted by a human devil with tonsured head, was suffi- 
cient to incite the ignorant dregs of the people to murder, 
bloudshed and torture.-. Under such conditions it can 
scarcely be wondered that the Huguenots—heretics, as 
the Holy Mother Church termed them—were hateful to 
the representatives of the Pope. 

Three devastating civil wars had exhausted France 
and a policy of reconciliation was adopted by Charles IX. 
\ marriage was arranged between young Henry of 
Navarre, the leader of the Huguenots, and Margaret, the 
sister of the King. 

When the story of ‘‘Count Hannibal’’ opens the 
flower of the Huguenot faction had accepted Charles’ 
offer and had filled the city for the celebration of the 
wedding. Urged and goaded to desperation, the young 
King committed the act which was afterwards to hasten 
his death. He signed the warrant for the massacre of 
the Huguenots in Paris, and, led by his own soldiers and 
their oflicers, the mob proceeded to their work of butchery 
and crime, a work that shook the foundations of Europe 
in its horror. Cultured ladies of the period were trans- 
formed into wild beasts, men became fiends, little children 
turned into monsters. Throughout the fair land of 
I'rance the edict went forth: ‘‘ Kill! kill! kill! Spare 
none,’’ and more than seventy thousand lifeless and 
mutilated bodies were the cost. 

On St. Bartholomew's day, the day of the slaughter, 
the King played cards with his guests. Rochefoucauld 
had become the King’s favourite and Rochefoucauld was 
® Huguenot! Clotilde, the lady of Vrillac, and her 
fiancé, Tignonville, were guests at the Court. Impelled 





by fear rather than a desire for peace, the King had 
extended this welcome, but jealousy on the part of his 
courtiers led to the doom of the visitors. The beautiful 
Clotilde had attracted the attention of Count Hannibal, 
a fierce, masterful, and much-feared associate of the 
King’s. Before her lover he asked for her hand, a request 
she rejected with scorn. From his rudeness and insults 
she was saved by his being summoned to attend the 
King. Fleeing from the Palace under the protection of 
Tignonville she found refuge at her lodgings a few hours 
before the massacre of her people began. Later, here 
her lover found her. Stunned by the dreadful news he 
had overheard he rushed to her rooms only to find Count 
Hannibal driving off the mob which had beset the house. 
The wretches of Paris then left the house, and the Count 
dictated his terms—her consent to marry him, and life 
for her lover and her servants; her refusal, and death 
for all! He would hand them to the mob. ‘To save the 
lite of Tignonville she consented to wed him if he could 
find a priest of her own religion to perform the ceremony. 
Resolved on revenge, Tignonville, in Hannibal’s momen- 
tary absence, tempted her to die at the hands of the mob, 
but he faltered at the last moment, only to turn round to 
face Hannibal, who had returned to the room. Remem- 
bering her promise to the Count, Clotilde refused to die 
in that way and Tignonville fell from the window in his 
struggles to rescue her. 

Supposing him dead, Count Hanniba! leit the house in 
the charge of his men and returned to the King. Here 
he was accused of treachery, which he denied. He offered 
to prove his allegiance to Charles by going alone to the 
stronghold of the Huguenots, the Arsenal, to bandy 
terms with Biron, who held it. But Hannibal had 
another object in making such an offer. He hoped to 
find a Huguenot minister in the Arsenal, one who would 
marry him to Clotilde. Arrived at the Arsenal, he 
delivered his message and was made a prisoner, while 
Biron set out for confirmation. During their chief's 
absence it became known that the hated Hannibal was 
locked in the room up- 
stairs. He had arrived 
at the Arsenal masked, 
and even Biron had not 
recognised him until he 
made himself known. 
But there was 
no doubt now _ that 
Co.unt Hannibal was 
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The Play of the Month (continued) 


the mysterious guest and the holders of the fortress 
resolved to kill him. They entered the room, but the 
Count, by a subterfuge, threw one of his assailants into 
the mud below the window and used his body as a 
stepping-stone to safety. 

Once free of the Arsenal, he made his way back to 
Clotilde’s apartments. Here he found Tignonville dis- 
yguised as a monk urging her again to escape with him. 
Again she refused, reminding him of her promise. 
Hannibal ignored the presence of Tignonville, whom he 
at once recognised, although he did not show it. An- 
nouncing that the wedding would take place at eight 
o’clock that evening, he turned again from the room and 
left them.  Tignonville fell into a trap prepared for 
him, and in trying to escape ran into the room below 
where Hannibal was at supper ! 

Driven to desperation, Tignonville threatened the 
Count. He challenged him to fight, and with the promise 
of finding a minister for the wedding if Hannibal got the 
better of him, the pair fell to. With the luck of a 
Tavannes, Hannibal was the victor, and according to his 
promise Tignonville told him where he could find a 
Huguenot minister. 

Then the tragedy of the story becomes evident. Hanni- 
bal, always successful in his schemes, stands with 
Clotilde’s hand in his, while the minister makes them 
man and wife! 

Here the scene changed to the road through the forests 
and glades between Paris and Angers. The little caval- 
cade, including the Count and Countess Hannibal and 
their friends and attendants, rode on in the sunshine. 

Clotilde learned that the object of their journey was 
to deliver letters of the King to the Magistrates of 
Angers, authorising the massacre of Huguenots in that 
tuwn, as in Paris. Her blood ran cold when the news 
was whispered to her. The party halted by the roadside 
and Count Hannibal, not knowing that she knew the 
nature of their contents, tossed her the letters for safe- 
keeping while he bathed. The minister, La Tribe, who 
had married them, attempted to steal them, but Clotilde, 
respecting the trust her lord had placed in her, held them 
in the struggle. Remorse, and the knowledge that they 
were the death warrants of her people, produced a change 
of mind in this noble woman and she resolved to steal 
them, at the King’s Inn, from under her husband’s pil- 
low. In doing so, she encountered Tignonville and a 
party of men who had entered the inn by a trap door to 
murder the Count. She handed them the letters and bade 
them go! Thus she saved her lord’s life, and, as she 
thought, the lives of her people in Angers. But Tignon- 
ville and his men were caught by the Count and held 
prisoners. 

The mood of Count Hannibal next morning was one of 
extreme gaiety. Clotilde could not understand it. The 
letters had been lost, yet he sang! He must have other 
letters. Thus she concluded. Her heart sank and her 
soul went out in pity for those who so shortly were to be 
murdered at Angers. It was late when they reached 
the town. The news of Paris had preceded them, and 
Angers waited and watched and expected. At the 
Magistrates’ meeting Count Hannibal told them he had 
no letters from the King! The priests were not to be 
cheated of the slaughter in this way, and _ they 
stirred the people to bloodshed. Tignonville and La 
Tribe, who had been placed in an upper room at 
the inn at Angers, effected an escape only to barely 
save themselves from death at the hands of the mob. 
Meanwhile, Count Hannibal had attended the Council 
Meeting and in returning to the inn had ridden into a 
procession of priests. This sin of sacrilege was never 
forgiven in those days, and after a desperate encounter 
the Count and his party were forced to fly from the town. 
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Where should they go? Galloping, running, toiling 
along the road they went, until the Countess discovered 
they were making for Vrillac. Her Vrillac! There they 
would be safe. But within a short distance of the castle 
they met a party of soldiers from Angers who had cut 
them off. <A terrible fight ensued, in which the Count 
was wounded and Tignonville was missed. With wild 
rushes they reached the castle of Vrillac and rode in to 
safety. 

But what was that? A knock at the wicket! A 
message from the enemy! If Clotilde, the lady of Vrillac, 
will deliver up her lord they will return Tignonville! If 
not he shall hang at sunset! That was their intimation. 
What a question for a woman to decide! The life of her 
lover or the death of her husband, who had saved her 
lover’s life, and her's, and those of her people. She 
decided to save her husband, when news arrived that the 
offer was only a trick. Tignonville had escaped and 
reached the castle in a boat. But it was too late, Love 
had entered the heart of the woman. Had he not spared 
her? Would he not have saved Angers—for her sake ? 

And Count Hannibal came into the sovereignty of a 
woman’s heart. 
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The Opening Scenes 


King Charles at the Card Table 
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Wing Charles (Mr. HERBERT GRIMWOOD) : “‘ Another game, my Chicot ! 
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King Charles Really cousin, you put your knife to my throat. Am I not the King 
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Scenes at the Louvre, Paris 





Rochefoucauld 


(Mk. REGINALD IAN 
PENNY) 


‘* Why, little master, 
what ails you?”’ 
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On the Night of the Massacre 











Count Hannibal: “‘ The end, lady, may be better than you think.’’ 
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Count Hannibal ‘Drive me these blusterers! Clear the streets for my wedding. A Tavannes'! A Tavannes!"’ 
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The Duel 
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Tignonville and Count Hannibal fight for Clotilde 
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The Attempt to steal the King’s Letters on the road to Angers 


Clotilde: ‘‘ Let go, sir, or I shall call Tavannes !"’ 
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The King’s Inn, “ La Fleche ” 


The Plot Fails 








‘* Tt is too late. Someone has shut the sluice. We are caught! "’ 
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Count Hannibal: ‘‘Then smite I will! Remove that carrion crow." 
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Clotilde offers to remove Count Hannibal’s spurs 








Count Hannibal: ‘* For who's sake, madam ? j 
Mine or Tignonville's ?’’ 


Clotilde : ‘‘ For Angers, my lord, for the sake 
of Angers.”’ 











tl outsnam & panfpieta 
The escape of Count Hannibal from the Inn at Angers 
20 
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Russell, 


J. Fritz 


Mr. 


and Bigot, 


Athol Forde, 
And what answer am I to take ? 


Badelot, Mr. 
You shall know at sunset,’’ 


Clotilde: “' 
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Count Hannibal and his two war-dogs 
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A Wonderful New Corset 


THE SENSATION OF THE SEASON IN THE WORLD OF FEMININE FASHION 


PRODUCED BY MR. EUGEN SANDOW, THE FAMOUS AUTHORITY ON HEALTH AND BEAUTY OF FORM, 
TO IMPROVE EVERY TYPE OF FIGURE 


A Special Arrangement for Ladies to have Full Illustrated Particulars sent to them at their Homes 


EVER before in the history of Feminine Fashion 

has the introduction of any garment created so 

great a sensation as that occasioned by Sandow's 
Patent Health and Perfect Figure Corset, which inven- 
tion may, in all truth, be said to have inaugurated a new 
era in woman's outlook on life, by placing within her 
reach for the first time real comfort of body and mind, 
and thereby adding to her general happiness. 

The immediate success which Sandow's Corset has 
won for itself affords ample testi- 
mony that it supplies a long-felt 
want. The claims made of the 
superiority of this unique corset 
over every other form of corset 
have been more than justified, and 
the rapidity with which women in 
all ranks of society, from Court 
circles downwards, have adopted 
Mr. Sandow’'s invention is quite 
unprecedented. 

And this is not only in the United 
Kingdom, for the leaders of 
Fashion in the Continental centres 
of elegant toilettes are equally en- 
thusiastic in their praise of the gar- 
ment, which has undoubtedly 
solved the corset question for every 
woman, while at the International 
Exhibitions in Brussels, Paris, 
Rome and Naples, Sandow’s Cor- 


set has received the highest 
honours and awards. 
Sandow’s Health and Perfect 


igure Corset bestows a fashion- 
able appearance upon every woman 
who wears it, no matter how diffi- 
cult of accomplishment this may 
seem to her, persuading her figure 
to lines of such graceful contour 
and perfect proportions, that she 
cannot but marvel at the improve- 
ment so subtly created. oe 

lor this reason it is the ideal 
corset for the woman who is com- 
mencing to experience the burden 
of increasing stoutness, or who. is 
already suffering the inconveniences of unfashionable 
obesity. 

At the same time, it is a wonder-worker for the figure 
that is too slim or painfully thin. Thin hips are given 
such a gentle rotundity by the use of this corset that 
their owner scarcely recognises her figure when dressed. 

Not, however, at the expense of any sacrifice of com- 
fort and health are these improvements brought about. 
Health and comfort were the two essentials which occu- 
pied premier place in Mr. Sandow’'s mind in producing 


vil 





MISS CONSTANCE DREVER ° 

the famous actress, says: ment and 

“* Sandow’s Corsets, which I have been wearing for 

some time past, are the most comfortable I have 

ever had in all my travels. They suit the figure 

perfectly and give absolute ease. I have proved 
their efficiency for dancing, tennis and golf." 


this corset, and his triumph lies in that he suceceded in 
embodying in his corset the trinity of qualities inseparable 
from the ideal corset —viz., a fashionable appearance, 
combined with comfort and the safety of the wearer's 
health, 


Sandow'’s Corset also fulfils another important 


feminine requirement, for, while it is a scientific inven- 


tion, it does not depart from the orthodox pattern, 
but is as dainty 


and delightful a garment as any 
~ woman could desire to wear. In 


case the terms scientific ’* and 
‘health’ should) conjure up in 
the mind visions of an unwsthetic 
contrivance of belts and buckles, 
let me hasten to assure my readers 
that Sandow’s Corset is nothing of 


the kind. 


An intimate knowledge of the 
science of feminine anatomy, ac- 
quired by Mr. Sandow during a 
lifetime of study of the human 
form, has been brought to bear 
upon the cut, construction, and fit 
of this corset, wherein the boning 
is executed upon an entirely new 
principle, and no expense is spared 
in ensuring that every corset which 
bears the name, Sandow’s Patent 
Health and Perlect Figure Corset, 
is produced upon these lines, in 
conjunction with a close and care- 
ful consideration of the require- 
ments of the figure for which it is 
made. Hence it will be found that 
Sandow’'s Corset is the ideal gar- 
ment for every woman; and it is un- 
doubtedly because it improves and 
beautifies the figure, while preserv- 
ing the wearer's health, that it has 
found such favour amongst our lead- 

— ing singers and wetresses, to whom 
hana wet nada appearance, ease, grace of move- 
absolutely unfettered 
breathing are as the breath of life 
itself. Full particulars of Sandow’s 
Corset, with illustrations of the 
models in which it is produced, at prices varying from 
12s. Od. to £5 5s., are given in Mr. Sandow’s book, 
* The Perfect Figure and How to Obtain It,"’ containing 
many photographs of beautiful women wearers of this 
garment. 


A copy of this dainty brochure will be sent gratis 
and post free, to every reader who writes for it, 
mentioning ‘‘ The Playgoer and Society,” to the 
Manageress, Sandow’s Corset Company, 32 St. 
James’s Street, London, S. W. 
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Olympia Motor Show 


NOVEMBER 4th to 12th 
CONSULT US =: 
Stand 223 (Accessories) 
WE ARE SHOWING 


15 h.p. Silent Knight-Daimler, Torpedo Body 
25 h.p. Silent Knight-Panhard Landaulette 
12 h.p. Mors Town Carriage 
8 h.p. Rover Two-Seater 
The SPECIAL SHOW EDITION of our 


BOOKLET, giving fui list of Cars and terms 
for Sale or Hire, will be Sent on Application. 


“ THE CAR and EVERYTHING for it” 
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MOTOR SUPPLY C2 


LIMITED 
110 & 111 Piccadilly . London, W. 
TELEPHONE 1210 Gerrard (4 lines) TELEGRAMS: “ Propulsion” 
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| Aew Cars ofall Makes 

Second Hand Cars heught &Neld 

“MOTOR ACCESSORIES 

“{ MOTOR BODIES 
MOTOR CLOTHING 
COMMERCIAL VENICLES 
MOTOR NIRE 
MOTOR MAINTENANCE 
REPAIRS A OVE RTIALCLING 
AOTOR TUITION? 
MOTOR INSURANCE 
MOTOR BOATS IO 
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GARAGE - BRICK STREET. PICCADULY, LOND 











LIGHT and HEAT from 
ELECTRICITY 


How few people fully realise the great convenience of 


electric light. They simply look on it as cleaner than gas and 
less trouble. But the onward tide of civilisation and the study 


of science has adapted it to domestic use, not only for lighting 
purposes but for every case where heat is required at short 
notices Messrs. Rashleigh Phipps & Co., of 147 Oxford 
Street, are now showing some wonderful inventions, which 
must eventually become most popular in the house or flat. 

rhe gas stove is well known. It gives little or no trouble, 
but the smell and chances of escape are always an objection. 
What can be more 


pleasing than simply to 


wicone cmon | RASHLEL 


and do one’s cooking 

without making up a 147, OX . fe gil 
fire or manipulating a | cama a ashen 
vas stove It is astonish ELECTRIC-LIGHTING 

ing to see the ingenious — | & HEATING 

contrivances — for the | BELLS GTELEPHONES 


wing of trouble and 


xpense, such a , | DECORATIVE FITTINGS 
. M v4 suct i COOK | 
inv stoves. toasters and | PLANT-M®&TORS. 


erill by their system 
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— 
an cry can iM boiled by 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 
a touch of the switch OR BETTER STILL CALL 
cotiee is made in a tew 








Gi PHIPPSe@ W"Cole&Sons'! 


Carriage & Automobile 
Body Builders to the 


Royal Family 


High-Class Bodies built to 
any Chassis & Complete Cars 


Garage. — Hire. — Repairs 


minutes an on 1s . . 
heated, or a hot bath can be had in the shortest time possible. 92 High St. Kensington, WwW 


Clocks are also a speciality, for just by touching a button the *Phone 


face 1s illuminated, which is a great convenience at night. The 
heating of rooms by electricity is known to everyone, but”the 


‘ ° - 833 & 3533 Western 





domestic uses are not, and those who really seek comfort 





should go and inspect these inventions. ka ae 
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Two Remarkable Careers, by Atha Why flan 


MR. OSCAR ASCHE 

OWER—vivid, vigorous power—is a valuable asset on 

the stage if properly controlled. The shouting, hectoring 
“John Ford”’ of 50 years ago would hardly appeal to the 
more highly-educated Shakespearean audiences of to-day. 
Certainly they admire strength, both physical and vocal, but 
it must be subservient to the master mind. This happy 
partnership is most marked in the brilliant work of Mr. Oscar 
Asche, and helped 
materially to make his 
Othello the ripest study 
of the jealous Moor 
since that of Salvini. 
Now we are shortly to 
see him in “Count 
Hannibal,’”’ the drama- 
tised version of Stan- 
ley Weyman’s popular 
novel. It will be pro- 
duced at the New 
Theatre, and there one 
morning, | found the 
young actor-manager 
busy superintending re- 
hearsals. 

“ Naturally,” he said, 
“T enjoyed revisiting 
my native land, for | 
was born at Geelong 
and educated at Mel- 
bourne. When twenty 
years old the stage 
attracted me, and, my 
father being Norwegian, 
I determined to study 
in Bergen under Han- 
sen. Later on I went to Christiania, where my teacher was 
Bjérnson Bjérnstjerne, son of the world-famous author. Drama 
in the State theatres, thanks chiefly to the genius of Henrik 
Ibsen, had reached a very high level, and it was then I 
acquired my knowledge of stage technique. Many never 
realise the vital importance of this in classic productions ; 
for instance, ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor’ is old English, 
so the manners, customs, even gestures, must be in accord- 
ance with the period, while the Italian atmosphere ought to 
permeate ‘ The Taming 
of the Shrew.’ Coming 
to London, my first 
engagement was at the 
Opera Comique, in 1893, 
afterwards joining Mr. 
F. R. Benson, with 
whom I remained eight 
years, playing over two 
hundred Shakespearean 
characters. A pleasant 
association with Sir 
Herbert Tree followed, 
during which I ap- 
peared as Brutus, Bol- 
ingbroke, etc. In 1904 
my wife and I opened 
with Mr. Otho Stuart 
at the Adelphi, produc- 
ing ‘ The Prayer of the 
Sword,’ by Mr. J. Ber- 
nard Fagan, and ‘ The 
Virgin Goddess,’ by Mr. 
Rudolph Besier. Our 
revivals included ‘ Mea- 
sure for Measure,’ ‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew,’ 





As Petruchio 





As Othello 
Photos Histed) etc. The latter is a 
special favourite of mine, and I have played Petruchio in this 
Shakespearean revel over eight hundred times. Yes, the 
Australians are keen theatre-goers and independent critics. 
They judge a production on its merits, and the only reputa- 


tion they consider is the one you make on the spot. I think 
Othello was the most popular part I took and they loved my 
wife’s Rosalind. We intend giving a series of Shakespearean 
matinées, including ‘ The Merchant of Venice.’’’ I feel sure the 
London public will await with interest the actor’s ‘‘ Shylock.” 


MISS LILY BRAYTON 

A VOICE! Just a voice, yet its sweet echo floats across 
the air even now, momentarily drowning the bustling 
whirl of London City. It is an echo of the voice which ten 
years ago, full of haunting tears and rich power, placed Miss 
Lily Brayton in the proud position she now occupies on the 
British stage. Long before that memorable occasion Sir 
Herbert Tree had been anxious to produce “ Twelfth Night,” 
but the ideal Viola was 
wanting. He found her 
in Miss Lily Brayton, 
and I shall never forget 
the spontaneous out 
burst of enthusiasm her 
performance drew from 
what can be _ justly 
termed the most dis- 
criminating audience in 
Europe. The Viola of 
that night was clearly 
destined to be the gra- 
cious, gallant Rosalind 
and the merry madcap 
Katharina of the future. 
Now she is once more 
with us after a sixteen 
months’ triumphal tour 
in Australia, and thea- 
trical London is all the 
richer for her presence. 
A strikingly gracious 
femininity surrounds 
the home of a woman 
with a heart. You enter, 
the subtle atmosphere 
is there—a book, a 
photo, a song on the piano, they are ‘“ she,’’ the Lady of the 

House—the most powerful power on earth, vote or no vote. 
“Yes, I’m glad to be home ; but what a wonderful country 
Australia is! And the people! They are the most peculiar 
combination of sport and intellectuality I have ever met. 
Take their athletics. I hardly need to refer to their cricket, 
for sound judges acknowledge it equal to our best; their 
Rugby football is romping ahead, while at billiards—well, 
young George Gray has been busy breaking records in the 
old country ever since 
he came over. So much 
for sport. Yet these 
same sport enthusiasts, 
the boys who make the 
Sydney Race Meetings 
one of the most magni- 
ficent sights in the 
world, came down hun- 
dreds of miles from up 
country to a Shake- 
speare production such 
as ‘ Othello.” How do 
I account for this in- 
bred vitalising force ? 
There is a biting effect 
in the atmosphere—it’s 
a tonic—so when a man 
comes back from _ his 
busy day’s work, in- 
stead of feeling done 
down he wants to go 
out. Where ? The 
theatre. We got a clear 
proof of this in Perth, 
W.A., where we pro- 
duced ‘Othello’ for 
two nights. The popu- 





As Rosalind 





As Katharina 

(Photos. Rita Martin 
lation is 50,000, yet we had 5,000 in the theatre, notwith- 
standing a tramway strike, which meant that the majority of 
our patrons had to walk the best part of eight miles to see 
the performance. The biggest surprise | had was the tremen- 
dous popularity of our Shakespearean Afternoon Recitals. I 


was rather dubious as to whether a drama like ‘ Julius Caesar’ 
on a platform with a plain black velvet back-cloth would 
take. It did. I would like to give such recitals here, for I hold the 
psychological moment has arrived.’’ Let us hope it may be soon. 
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A Copie of all ordinances, Statutes, G~ customs reputed & used 
for Laws in Ye Land of Mann. 


“MI ANANAN MCLER, the first Man that held Mann, or 
was ruler thereof, & after whom the land was named, 


reigned many years & was a Panim; 
mist, by his Necromancie. If he dreaded any Enemy, he would 
of one man cause to seem one hundred, and that by art Magick. 
He never had any fferme (Rent) of the commons, but each one 
was to bring a certains (sic) quantity of green rushes, upon 
Midsummer Even, some to a place called Warfield & some 
to a place called Man, & ° 


he kept the Land under 


As for naughty girls, they are to be drawn after a boat in the 
sea ’’! 

In cases of stock-stealing it appears that ‘the Jurors of 
Indictment who sometimes value such stolen goods ’’ were 
inclined * out of foolish pity & partial regard, to extenuate 
the rigor of the law in favour to the malefactor,’’ i.e., to value 
the stolen goods beneath the death penalty. In future this is to 
be rendered impossible : ** Whensoever any theif, shall be found 
to steal mutton, sheep, lamb, kid, swine or pigg . . . every 
sheep mutton or lamb of what age or worth soever it being 
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rick . disturbed him 
and so goes on the earliest 
history of the Isle of Man, 
as recorded in one of the 
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It is a volume of moth- | | te Jane ° ily 
saten manuscript dated Lan fw Horm hatch 

s P oc on S- & Aeyeneon hash Jacher 
1748, and its scope is tie meat parte 
sufficiently indicated by foam (pavhar I. reap tee 
its title. It takes you as Mh ladles «Ses pide we Sen 
far back as the thirteenth Mahi Ach (feushan 
century, and teems with H+ Mighell Mot Cucghey 
information about moars, Ve - de Rerraren 
deemsters, corbs, blood- ns Gwder “ag 7 
wipes, and all sorts of (A Io * Inn a. 
weird people & things. 
The language is so 
quaint, so naive, you 
read it like a novel rather 
than an eighteenth cen- | \ 
tury ‘‘ blue-book.’’ Here 





are some sample gems : 

‘*He or she that calls -—+— 
@, Wan: a: dog's -« x 
shall wear the bridle at 
the market cress, | or 
make 7 Sundays penance in severall parish churches.”" “If, 
hereafter, any pe rson shall cut trees, plants of trees or quick 
setts, upon any man’s tenements or rented ground he shall pay 
los. fine without any investigation, to the Lord's use, being of 
Ability, otherwise to be whiped thro’out all the markett towns of 
the Isle.’’ ‘* Also whosoever shall be found or delected (? de- 
tected) to pull horse-tayles shall be punished on the wooden 
horse, thereon to continue 2 hours and to be whiped naked from 
the weast upwards.”’ ‘* A young woman claiming a promise of 
marriage of any young man, her oath is not sufficient to prove 
the same.’’ The last is very sweet. It looks like a friendly 
warning to ‘‘ try-ons.”’ 

There are three gradations for drunkenness : ‘* As oft as man 
or woman shall be found drunk hereafter, the person so offend- 
ing (if not of ability to pay a fine). shall for the first time be 
punished in the stolks (? stocks), the second time to be tyed to 
the Whipping Stolks, and the third time to be whipped therein,’ 
Another paragraph, headed, “ Beggers not to be brought into 
the Island & what Restraint against Beggers that ramble out 
of their own parishes,”’ gives a comparatively mild ‘ Restraint ”’ 
for ‘rambling’; but earlier in the book it was: ‘ The 
Constable Coroner or-Lockman of. such other parish, is first to 
warn & require such Beggers back to their own parishes ; which 
if they neglect or refuse, they are then to be compelled & whiped 
to their own parish.”’ 





Reproduction from Old Manuscript. 
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iis contemptuous — fury, 
which the Right Hon. 
} James, Earl of Derby, 
sent to lreton, Cromwell's 
| son-in-law, when the 
latter commanded him to 
It is 
Castletown 
1649, and 








give up the island, 
.° written from 
on July sath, 
By permission of George runs: 

** Sir :——I have received your letter with Indignation, & with 
Scorn return you this answer that | cannot but wonder whence 
you should gather any hopes that I should prove like you, 
traitorous to my Sovereign, since you cannot be ignorant of the 
manifold candour of my former actings in this late Majestie’s 
service, from which principells of Loyalty, | am no while 
(? whit) departed. I scorn your proffer, | disdain your favour 

abhor your treason; and | am so far from delivering up this 
Island to your advantage, that | shall keep it to the utmost of 
my power And | hope to your destruction. Take this for 
vour final answer and forbea> any further solicitation ; for if you 
trouble me with any more messages of. this nature, | will burn 
your Paper and hang your messenger, this is the immutable 
Resolution, & shall be the undoubted practice of him who 
accounts it his chiefest glory to be his Majestie’s most loyal and 
obedient subject.—Derby.”’ 

Their spelling and punctuation may have been peculiar in the 
good old days, but they were * bricks '’—-and they knew how to 
write ! 

Mad Majesties. By Dr. 
Cox Eats: $660 

F any human being is left alive who honestly believes that the 

hereditary principle can be defended, he should read Mad 

Majesties. The author is not a Socialist—not even a Democrat ; 

he. belongs to no political party. He is a ‘* strong opponent of 
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From the Bookshelves (continued) 


equality ’’ who advocates “ the rule of the superior man over 
the many,”’ and his object is ‘‘ not to write against monarchies 
and the monarchic idea in general, but against that of hereditary 
monarchies.” 

Of course, his friends have already risen up and accused him 
of rank Socialism! That was only to be expected. All you 
have to do in this enlightened age is to say “* let the best man 
win! ’'—to confess that you worship the strong man so much, 
you want to make sure you get him for your boss—and hoity! 
toity! Everybody shouts ‘* Keir Hardie! ” after you, and your 
grandfather writes you a long letter to prove that the doctrine 
of equality is ridiculous! 

Dr. Rappoport, however, has not only the courage of his 
convictions but the proofs of them. Would you like to have a 
look at his proofs—they are set out in most readable style and 
attractively illustrated—or would you rather go on shutting your 
eyes to the obvious, and telling yourself you believe, 

“« The many royal degenerates and imbeciles, the idiots and 
madmen, who have disgraced the annals of history were the 
darlings of the gods, and not all the water in the rough rude 
sea can wash the balm from an anointed king !’’? 


Dr. Rappoport fills his first two chapters with reasons for the 
‘* pernicious influence *’ of the hereditary principle; he fills the 
rest with examples of it. His reasons may be summed up as 
follows : 

To found a great dynasty, you must be a 
great man; but if you are a great man, 
Nature, who always aims at a dead level, will 
take care to restore the balance by making 
your descendants mere shadows of yourself 
mere manikins compared to many a man-in- 
the-street. Further, they are almost certain 
to marry cousins or other near relations, and 
Nature will have a word to say about this 
also. Finally, the intoxication of power is 
such that only an exceptional man is fitted 
to bear it-—certainly not the casual descendant 
of a consanguineous marriage. 

Now, honestly, doesn’t it strike you there's 
something in that sort of argument ? 


Sisters in Arms, And Other Short Plays. By 
M. O. Sate. (Skeffington & Son, 2s.) 


HIS is a collection of crisply written 

Triologues, Duologues, and Monologues, 
suitable—one may sav very suitable—for per- 
formance at bazaars, At Homes, ete. They 
are mostly what might be called ‘“ kissing 
sketches,’’ containing plenty of sentiment of 
a somewhat sardonic nature and every now 
and then a flash of really first-class humour’ 
Occasionally, for purposes of cold print, the 
humour is overdone, but doubtless a clever reciter could make 
such exaggerations as the mistaking of a sow for a cow in 
‘* Back To the Land,”’ or the lady’s charge against the gentle- 
man in ** Misfortunes Never Come Singly ”’ of stickying a tube- 
seat, seem plausible. Another point that would perhaps escape 
notice on the stage is the lack of chivalrous respect shown by 
the lover with a lost temper to his mistress. The author, how- 
ever, should see in future that when he makes his hero snarl 
like a puppy (as on page 56), he no less makes the heroine give 
the ill-bred whelp the lashing of his life—not laugh and forgive 
him, as if she liked it! 

One more caution, Mr. Sale, and The Playgoer dismisses you 
without a stain on your literary character! In ‘‘ The Jaunt 
That Failed ’*--perhaps the best sketch of the lot—you have a 
clever dig at the Salvation Army. You shouldn’t! The Salva- 
tion Army may be a noisy nuisance without a sense of humour, 
but as a religious body it is unique in this country—it justifies 
its existence ! 


The Missing Delora. By E. 
& Co., 6s.) 


Puituirs Oprennem. (Methuen 


R. OPPENHEIM is the king of mystery writers,”’ says 
a publisher's advertisement, and. after reading. The 
Missing Delora you are not sure that you haven’t come across a 
truthful advertisement at last! At any rate, you feel disposed 
to admit he is one of the “ kings.” 

His latest novel is full of original ideas, and the most original 





Dr. Rappoport 


of all is Louis. Louis is maitre d’hétel of the Sav—— of the 
Milan Hotel, London, and one of his best clients is Captain 
Rotherby, brother of the Earl of Welmington. Meeting his 
patron on a trip to Paris, Louis introduces him to the ill- 
famed Café des Deux Epingles, a haunt not of vice but of 
crime. Here Fate ties the first knot in Mystery’s extraordinary 
tangle, and other knots are subsequently tied by a beautiful girl 
with a shady uncle—she Miss, he the Missing, Delora; by the 
Brazilian Government; the Chinese Ambassador; Messrs. 
Halliday of Newcastle, battleship-builders; and, knottiest knot 
of all, Louis himself. Louis really is ‘‘ it.”” He plots to commit 
midnight murder in the Milan and to have Captain Rotherby 
arrested for it. He poisons guests who get in his way with the 
dexterity of genius. He comes out a winner with forty thousand 
pounds. He buys a hotel in St. James’s Street. He is left 
flourishing like a green bay-tree ! 

Query : If the ‘* Milan ’’ Hotel were to accuse the author of 
slandering its employés, and bring an action for libel, would 
the damages stop at a farthing ? 


White Wisdom. By 
(Everett & Co., 2s.) 
EADERS of the premier London daily who become readers 
of White Wisdom will wonder why the former branded the 

latter as ‘‘not a very nice story.” The 

principal portions of it—the hero and the 
heroine—are both quite nice. Both do their 
level best to be good, and, with a little help 
from Fate, both succeed. Then how can you 
call the chronicle of their doings ‘‘ Not a very 

nice story ’’? i 

It would be fairer to call White Wisdom a 
very smart novel, and to say that at times the 
smartness grates as much as at other times it 
amuses. ‘‘ Smartness ”’ is one of the trickiest 
things in the world. You make your hero, 
sitting down to dinner with your heroine, 
whisper ‘ Darling!’ ‘‘ more passionately 
than any hungry man had ever whispered 
before,’”? and you score a_ well-deserved 
triumph. You make a large slum-lady 
*‘ supply a large baby with maternal nourish- 
ment as a second course to follow after tit-bits 
of fried kipper,’’ and you grate—horribly ! 
The smarter you fail to be, the louder you 
grate ! 

_So much for the style of White Wisdom, 
As for the plot, it deals with a slum-girl em- 
ployed in the folding-room of The Weekly 
Flashlight, a young ‘‘ blood’? who can’t 
understand why such a girl should be in- 
stinctively such a lady, a fanatical old uncle 
who leaves all his money to a brilliant Society 
woman on condition she becomes a mother—or proves she has 
been a mother—and a “‘ childless ’? wife who was once a seven- 
teen-year-old débutante in Dunglepore, India, and is now—a 
brilliant Society woman ! 


GERTIE DE S. WENTWORTH-JAMES. 


Charles Lamb: His Homes and Haunts. 
(T. C. & E. C. Jack, 1s. 6d.) 


UTHOR of that charming column, In The Country, for 

which we all buy a certain halfpenny paper on Saturday 
mornings, Mr. Bensusan is not perhaps quite so much in his 
element as a biographer; but he is much more in his element 
than most biographers! At least, if you are not very fond of 
this particular branch of literature, that is the conclusion you 
will probably come to after reading various lives of various 
people by various pedants and then turning to Charles Lamb: 
His Homes and Haunts. 

Mr. Bensusan is a whole-hearted Lambite, and he is one of 
the select circle who can boast any family connection with “‘ the 
gentlest English name that is.”” The connection is of.a trivial 
but a delightful nature. When Lamb was.a clerk in the 
East India House, Mr. Bensusan’s forbears were East India 
Merchants. _ It fell to ‘‘ Elia’s ”’ lot to write letters to them from 
time to time, and the irrepressible essayist addressed them as 
“* Bensusan & Co.—Sir, and Madam ”’! 

‘*A more pitiful, ricketty, gasping, staggering, stammering 
tomfool I do not know,”’ said Carlyle. It was perhaps the one 
unkind remark ever made by a responsible person about ‘‘ Elia,”* 


By S.@.. BENSUSAN. 
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From the Bookshelves (continued) 


and Carlyle paid for it. Years afterwards he was immortalized 
as a ‘‘ dead snake ’? whom Memory was bidden to “‘ spit upon ”’ 
by the poet who once said, ‘‘ No labour could be at once so 
delightful and so useless, so attractive and so vain, as the task 
of writing in praise of Lamb.”’ 

Lamb was a devoted brother, an adorable friend, an inimitable 





Photo} [Maull & Fox 
Mr. S. L. Bensusan 


essayist—even if he doesn’t appeal to you, you must admit he is 
inimitable—and as a critic—well, he once said, ‘‘ Hazlitt is 
worth all the modern prose-writers put together,’’ so you must 
grant him a crown for criticism also! 


The Feet of the Years. By Joun Datison Hype. (Stanley Paul 
& Co., 6s.) 
OW few people can touch on religion seriously without up- 
setting your gravity! The following is only a stray piece 
of unconscious humour occurring in a not very important place, 
but it is impossible not to quote it : 

The Rev. Paul Amberley was rebuking a very worldly woman 
for a very worldly remark. ‘‘ Lady Ewshott,’’ he said sternly, 
‘it is my duty as a priest to inform you that women with such 
ideas as it seems evident you possess will have no place in the 
Kingdom of Heaven.”’ 

No wonder that ‘‘ Lady Ewshott, purple with indignation, 
rose, and for an instant Paul thought that she would strike 
him.”’ 

Still, the plot’s the thing. Penelope Lewin was born to 
fascinate the cream of mankind, and she was quite wasted in a 
dingy suburb; but after her sister’s death she went to Norfolk, 
and her chance came. She met Major Lovelace, son of Lord 
Anchester, and sent his heart spinning. Unfortunately, the 
Major was an experienced cynic who had learnt that ‘‘ every 
woman had her price ’’—some ‘‘ diamonds and an expensive 
flat,’? others ‘‘a little love-making and a few vows.’’ He 
bought Penelope with the latter. When, however, he wanted 
to get rid of her, he discovered to his great inconvenience that he 
loved her too much to do so. He surrendered his fiancée, Alice 
Fanshawe, to the Rev. Paul Amberley, and asked Penelope to 
marry him. With the perversity of womankind she at first said 
‘* No! ’’ to the man she adored, but she came round all right 
in the end—not, however, until Lovelace had proved himself 
‘* worthy ” of her! 


The Noise of Life. 
Windus, 6s.) 

N fiction, as in fact, Genius always seems in for a bad time, 

and in The Noise of Life it gets it. The hero of Mr. Stone’s 
romance writes immortal poems to the woman he loves and 
who loves him, but she marries his best friend and he, like a 
true genius, marries his worst enemy! He doesn’t look on 
her in that light at the time, but he soon learns to! She is un- 
faithful to him, helps him along the road to ruin—at a gallop— 
commandeers all the royalties on his literary triumphs, and 
eventually gives him an overdose of laudanum. He pulls 
through, however (or, rather, is pulled through by his friends), 
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and is reformed from his besetting vice by—-but this part of the 
romance needs a paragraph all to itself. 

The woman who married the poet’s best friend had a daughter 
before she died, and the woman the poet married had a son 
before the family jars began. These two children grew up, 
came across each other, and Love did the-rest. It was his 
future daughter-in-law, the living image of his old love, who 
was responsible for Owen Craven's victory over his bad habits, 
and his transformation into that unheard-of phenomenon, a 
respectable old genius. 


The Dean’s Daughter. By Ceci Apatr. (Stanley Paul & 
Co., 6s.) 
HE first few ¢hapters of The Dean’s Daughter are like a 
morning in Church. What the rest are like—-well, I'd 
know better if I’d read them, but I should imagine they're like 
a month in Church. 
Is this unkind? Not at all. Some people love Church ! 


The Amazing Mutes. By Warp Muir. (Stanley Paul & Co., 
6s.) 

HETHER you will appreciate The Amazing Mutes or not 

depends on which of two characters portrayed in it you 
most resemble—Lady Anchester or Mr. Briggs of Brixton. In 
the first case, you will read every word of it at the rate of a 
hundred pages an hour—or more if you are a quick reader 
and bounce up and down with delight at almost every page. 
In the second, what you don’t skip will be wasted on you; the 
subtlety of the humour will act like an invisible cloak, and you 
will never see there is any humour at all! 

There was a charmer named Flora Hurst, who, although a 
lady to her finger-tips, had to work for her living, and was not 
what the world would call a “ suitable match ’’ for the nephew 
of Lady Anchester. Still the nephew posed as an official 
attendant of the Mutual Improvement Touring Association 
(jocularly known as the ‘* Mutes ’’) solely for the purpose of 
accompanying this charmer to Switzerland. He was rather dis- 
concerted to find that Her Ladyship’s butler was to be one of 
the party, and still more disconcerted when Her Ladyship herself 
and his cousin, to whom he was supposed to be engaged, dis- 
covered him at the top of the Rigi in the company of what the 
cousin called ‘‘ these vulgar people ’?! However, Her Ladyship 
turned up trumps and kept on turning them up to the very end 
of the book—yes, you leave her turning them up! 

‘To certain of the characters who figure in the following 
pages (and who, it is to be hoped, will fail to recognise them- 





Mr. Ward Muir 


selves) this book is rashly dedicated.’’ So says Mr. Wag—I 
mean, Mr. Ward—Muir, at the beginning of The Amazing 
Mutes. It’s too bad of him! When he tells us that the char- 
acters he describes are actually drawn from life, he might at 
least drop a hint as to where the originals are to be found. He 
leaves us dying to meet Lady Anchester without giving us the 
least idea how we are to do it! E. W. M 
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By WALLACE L. CROWDY 


HAD intended that my notes this month should have 
concerned themselves mostly with a consideratien of 
the painters and architects of the very English period 

which has found some expression in the play of ‘‘ Henry 
VIII.” at His Majesty’s Theatre. Mainly because my 
contention last month was that ‘‘ the note’’ of the pro- 
duction—-from its art side—at His Majesty’s was not, and 
never could be, Gothic. My contention was that it should 
he, at least, Renaissant. For this purpose I journeyed 
as far, at least, as Hampton Court, and there found a 
picture which in its way is remarkably conclusive—the 
picture of Henry VIII. and his family, which I reproduce. 
With this well in my mind I had intended that my essay 


should be along these lines, but in a peculiar way I had 
my interruption. 


It so happened that one recent morning | received a 
message asking me to spare a bare ten minutes for a visit 
to the Temple. The summons might have meant any- 
thing, but as it came from a collector of pictures of unusual 
erudition—a certain Mr. Louis—lI accepted the invita- 
tion, with quite interesting results. There, in this classic 
house of the forensic and the untrue, was a picture, newly 
acquired, which might be by any one painter within ; 
comparatively narrow circle. The invitation to this 
locality, as I have said, was not fascinating ; for much as 
| hate bad art (as I hate Beelzebub), | hate bad law with 
an even greater intensity. All bad art is bad, and all 
law, ethically speaking, is even worse; and lawyers—are 
gentlemen by Act of Parliament. But this picture offered 
scope for much speculation, so much so, in facet, that my 
collector carefully covered up that right-hand corner of 
the picture which, generally, is illuminated by a signature, 
with a vulgar piece of ink-stained terra-cottaish blotting- 
paper. The picture was then presented to my view with 
an unhandsome reservation. There was merit in it of a 
great kind: French, unquestionably, about fifty years old ; 
a picture which Manet or Rousseau might have painted. 
Obviously interesting and yet not easily to be placed. 
These are the unreasonable conundrums which are placed 
before me from time to time. 


al 


With a decent interval for speculation and doubt, the 
revelation came. The red, ink-stained blotting-paper had 
obscured the name of Whistler. Now, a picture of this 
size and importance, alleged to have been painted by the 
great “* Jimmy ’’ in 1859, and refused by the Salon of 
that year—no unusual occurrence—must at once arrest 
attention. Either it was an impudent imposition or so 
unusual a Whistler as to demand the most careful atten- 
tion. In the first place, Mr. Pennell—who has had un- 
usual opportunity to present Whistler facts in a very dull 
but accurate way—-says definitely that it was not this 
picture that the Salon rejected in 1859, but cuite another 
one; in the second place, the picture is not quite good 
enough even for this early period ; and, in the third place, 
the signature is obviously of later date than the picture 
« luminous after-thought, maybe. 
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There is, at least, one picture in this manner which 
caused me to hesitate: the ‘‘ Trafalgar Square, Chelsea,”’ 
which, when it was shown at the Whistler Memorial 
Exhibition, belonged to Mr. J. W. Martin White. In 
the trees on the left of the picture and in the hard line of 
the wall on the right there is some affinity—enough, at 
least, to make this newly-discovered Whistler, if Whistler 
it be, nearly possible, but I do not believe in the picture 
at all—without condemning it, however. 

A photograph of this unexpected picture would be of 
interest if available, but it is not to be readily obtained. 
Meantime, let us content ourselves with a consideration 
of another, and more characteristic, example of the 
master, the ‘‘ Three Figures: Pink and Grey,’’ which 
are so characteristic of him, and a note of warning 
against the colour reproduction of Whistler’s ‘‘ Nocturne, 
Blue and Gold, Old Battersea Bridge,’’ which I have 
seen in some shop-windows. A description of it reads : 
A pier of old Battersea Bridge rises in the foreground. 
People and vehicles pass over the bridge (what else is 
a bridge for?) seen at the top. Rockets fall behind it. 
In the immediate foreground a man sculls a boat to right 
of the pier. The lights of Battersea are reflected in the 
distant water. All this is very true, but the coloured 
reproduction, which offends my eye, misses everything 
which is essential. It is the worst of subjects for such 
treatment. 





There is nothing so essentially classical, nothing that 
gives so sure a sense of appropriateness in decoration as 
the coloured print. In the first place, it is decoratively 
harmonious, and, again, it is generally in the best of 
taste. Not the polychromatic excursions into the inap- 
propriate which the modern Belgian and the French, with 
a total disregard for appropriateness, have made, but 
the really finely engraved plates after well-placed and 
accepted masters of the colour-plate periog*—if I may so 
label it. The whole craft and cult of the colour-plate—a 
certain section of French improprieties in colour excepted 

is eighteen century, and it is improper, almost 
indecent, to degrade the fineness of the association by 
applying the work to semi-impressionistic modernities. 
The colour engraving is different from a _ wall-paper ! 
There is Fitz Thurlow, for example. Remarkable essays 
into the untruthful. Purple rivers, magenta trees, water 
of a lurid pink, and windmills in an impossible chrome. 
Everything out of key, chromatically foolish, and impos- 
sible in tone—devoid of tone, to be more accurate. A 
passing fancy no doubt, but colour-killing to the eye and 
of no value to art or to the artist. Disturbing because 
untrue. No solid, appropriate traditions to support them, 
but just done to fill in a.passing indiscriminate fancy for 
colour, and not quite so beautiful as the crude colours of 
a Neapolitan ice. Poor stuff without lasting value, to 
melt away before the first warm breath of solid criticism. 
They came, and they have gone the way of all bad 
fashions. 
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A Connoisseur’s Note Book (continued) 


\gainst these chromatic caricatures—for they are little 
better—-we have to place the true colour prints, either 
of themselves belonging to the eighteenth century or 
reproduced by descendants of the artists of that period 


by men of the same race and imbued with the same 
thought. 





Wolsey’s Kitchen at Hampton Court Palace 


rhe story of the eighteenth-century colour-prints—so 
sought after by those who value the thing of beauty that 
now and again one single print of them will fetch more 
than a thousand pounds sterling—has been often told. 
How, in the days before the soft copper of engravings 
could be protected by a coating of steel, the plate wore 
and the colour was devised to disguise imperfections ; 
how, finding the true beauty of the thing to be in itself, 
the colour-print grew to be the first thing, and the mono- 
chrome a faded after-impression; how the engraver, by 
the sheer beauty of his craft, apart from the charm of the 
original painter, came to demand and secure his public ; 
how both monochrome and coloured print faded from the 
public gaze until the art-lover of but a few years back 
rediscovered its charm and beauty; how to-day men of 
talent with the graver and the burin have regalvanised 
this beautiful art-craft into a precious art—these are the 
commonplaces of this romantic art-story. 


\nd it is well that in the land where—thanks to Prince 
Rupert—the fascinating craft of mezzotint grew to per- 
fection there has been a revival of the true colour-print 
which has no compeer in any other country. It is in the 
blood. The eighteenth-century subjects which offer best 
results to the maker and printer of the colour prints are 
still mostly to be found in England, and the men who are 
doing the best work in colour-engraving to-day are to be 
found in the small island of but few art inventions. But 
they did invent the colour-print ! 


It seems to me that such an artist-engraver as Alfred 
James Skimshire is in the forefront of this small but 
splendid band of revivalists of a delicious art. Nervous, 
virile, personal work, not derivative ; translating, not 
copying ; just reticence enough to be respectful towards 
the great masters from whom he works, but none the less 
personal, craftsmanlike, self-respecting, and quite creative 
within his own sphere. 


If this would seem overpraise let the doubt find ex- 
pansion in proper inquiry, in a study of the originals 
upon which these colour prints by Skrimshire are based. 
\rt is a convention. Engraving was for years a slave. In 
the best hands to-day, etching has cast aside the trammels 
of slavish reproduction, and mezzotint—the most complete 
of all the copper hand-processes—has become a thing of 
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beauty of a charm all its own. It is in this way that 
Skrimshire’s plates appeal to me. They express the man, 
just as Hans Memling, in the beautiful Bruges Hospital, 
shows him of his time and affection, or Rubens expresses 
the love of opulence which flooded Flanders in his age. 
It is this quality which counts in Art. Quite a young 
man to-day, Alfred James Skrimshire started engraving 
before he was out of his teens, and had gained the 
Hopwood Scholarships before he was twenty. Land- 
scapes, the beautiful, vigorous English landscapes of 
Constable, Stack, Turner, and Linnell, and of those men 
who have the fine tradition ingrained in them—Parsons, 
MacWhirter, and Wimperis—attracted him at first, and 
the Royal Academy first accepted his work eleven years 
ago. Very soon after this came the period of figure work, 
and then the necessary, almost inevitable, culmination of 
colour. 


Take this as a list! ‘‘ The Market Cart,’’ ‘* Lady 
Sheffield,’”’ ‘‘ Mrs. Mears,’’ ‘‘ Lady Douglas,’’ ‘* Mrs. 
Sheridan,’’ ‘‘ The Sisters,’’ and the ‘‘ Blue Boy ’’—all 
after Gainsborough, and a most interesting selection. 
Then the ‘‘ Boy and the Rabbit,’”’ of Raeburn—the im- 
comparable Raeburn—the ‘‘ Little Mary,’’ after Beechey, 
and a most charming ‘‘ Portrait ’’ by Nattier. Then, Mr. 
Skrimshire has gone to one of the best of the Stuart 
painters, to Larguilli¢re, for ‘‘ Prince Charlie ’’—so 





‘* Priscilla Runs Away.” A Statuette by Mrs. Longworth 


bonnie, so romantic, and so unfortunate—and for ‘‘ Prince 
Henry Stuart.’’ To Reynolds, the ideal deaf President 
of the Royal Academy, for his undying ‘‘ Mrs. Carnac,”’ 
and for the classic ‘‘ Viscount Althorp.’’ To Dyce, to 
Owen, and to John Russell—all of them artists to inspire 
and to remain. 








Colour came to Mr. Skrimshire some six years back, 
and he grasped quickly and truly the essential require- 
ments for a mezzotint in colour. It is not to be as other 
mezzotints are. Every tone becomes of surpassing im- 
portance when the colour has to be considered. It is for 
this reason that coloured-mezzotints, as distinct from 
mezzotints in colour, totally fail—for anyone, that is, who 
cares. The niceness of scraping, the subtlety of biting, 
above all the artist hand in the printing—these are the 
things that I, who have myself essayed it, look for in 
a colour mezzotint. And it seems to me that in such 





‘*Priscilla;’, (Miss Neilson-Terry). A Statuette by Mrs. Longworth 


plates as Mr. Skrimshire’s ‘‘ Lady Sheffield,’’ his ‘* Mrs. 
Sheridan,’’ ‘‘ The Blue Boy,’’ Mrs. Carnac,’’ and “‘ Vis- 
count Althorp,’’ we have plates which will stand the 
test of to-day, and grow in that appreciation which Time 
gives alone to the true beauties of the elusive world of 
art. I am jealous of Mr. Alfred James Skrimshire’s 
opportunity for art expression. 


And these fugitive reflections upon the colour print, as 
it is best presented to-day, take me quite easily back to 
the first of my thoughts—to Henry VIII., and the pas- 
sages and the passing of art across the footlights. This 
picture of Henry VIII. and his family, from Hampton 
Court, for example. It is ascribed to the school of 
Holbein. That it is not by Holbein himself is obvious. 
The inconsistencies in the ages would seem to indicate 
that it is a picture made up after the death of the king 
from various original material. If this is so—and it is 
probably so—it was in every reasonable likelihood painted 
for Edward VI. It is hardly to be expected that either 
Mary or Elizabeth—rivals as only women can be—would 
have cared to have introduced the other into a memorial 
picture of this sort. Perhaps it is a work of Guillim 
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Stretes, a Dutchman, who was painter to King Edward, 
und in receipt of the then large salary of £/62 a year. 

I am not primarily concerned with the authorship of 
this picture as | am concerned with the attribution of 
the other picture to Whistler. What I am concerned 
with is the very clear evidence which this picture affords 
to me of the ‘‘ note’ of the decoration and architecture 
of the period. Was there ever anything so convincingly 
‘* Renaissance’? as this? Look for a moment at the 
pillars. They alone are all-convincing. And the whole 
scheme and trend of the picture is most unlike Gothic. 

It is neither my habit nor custom to concern myself 
with the exhibitions of contemporary art, but there is 
so much that is important in the ways and means of the 
modern portrait painter that it is necessary that such an 
exhibition as that of the Society of Portrait Painters, in 
Pall Mall, should detain me. It is not entirely transitory 
or ephemeral. The portrait picture lives longer than 
most records, and in this exhibition I am again reminded 
of the conquest of England by the Scotch. They have 
such a national instinct for esthetics, just as the French 
in their art are so logical and philosophic. ‘These two 
nations have preserved the art of portrait painting from 
sinking wholly into the dull naturalism characteristic of 
English portrait painting of to-day. Much French 
portrait painting which is hastily condemned by Anglo- 
Saxons as black or colourless is a result of the repudia- 
tion of the merely arithmetical estimate which judges a 
colour scheme as rich in proportion to the number and 
force of the variation recorded. French art has always set 
a high value on the rendering of form, and been disin- 
clined to overload it with variations of local colour, when 
a few such variations might be made a sufficient symbol 
of that element in nature. These, of course, are general- 
isations, but, after all, thére is no lasting value in 
individual criticisms—only the essentials remain ! 

The two reproductions of Mrs. Longworth’s newly- 
made statuette of Miss Neilson-Terry as “‘ Priscilla’? help 
to carry on my vein of thought. They are instinctively 
zsthetic and young, fresh and charming. They are pre- 
sented by me merely on these grounds. The high value 
that the French have always set on the rendering of form 
is clearly reflected in this little statuette from the Sphinx 
Studio, and it is quite natural that it should be so, inso- 
much as Mrs. Longworth owes her art training to 
France. 


It certainly would be far better if our sculptors, and 
those who commission sculpture, were more conversant 
than they are with the best modern work which is to 
be found on the Continent. The most casual passer-by 
must have noticed the growth of sculpture on recently- 
erected buildings in London. I can say nothing further 
about the appalling nightmares which render the corner 
of Agar Street hideous—that is a closed chapter of 
Semitic impudence-—but there are other things. “There is 
the Royal Automobile Club’s new building in Pall Mall, 
for example. Much sculpture figures on it, and not a 
single suggestion in all the exterior decoration of the pur- 
pose for which the building has been erected. Possibly 
the very fat lady sprawling in the pediment is keeping 
the children away from the modern Juggernaut! 1 shall 
return to this subject. 
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ADY CHOLMELEY is the wife of Sir Montague Chol- G, Llewellen Palmer, of Lackham, Wilts. Lady Alexandra, 
meley, to whom she was married in the spring of 1903. who is a godchild to Queen Alexandra, is a quiet, pretty girl, 
The eldest daughter of Mr. Montagu Waldo-Sibthorp, Lady with a gentle voice and much charm of manner. 
Cholmeley has a little girl of six, Rosamond, and a son and ; 
heir, Hugh, who Gas tour in February, to whom she is 2 2 2 
devoted. The Cholmeleys are a branch of the distinguished Sir 
Cheshire family, represented by the Marquess of Cholmondeley, 
though they have been settled for generations in Lincolnshire, 


in which county Sir Montague has two fine seats, Easton who made her and her sister, Lady Constance Butler, his co- 
Park, a handsome modern mansion in the Elizabethan stvle, heiresses. Lady Beatrice and her sister are the only daughters 
standing in a well-wooded park, through which flows the of |ady Ormonde, the lovely Lady Constance Grosvenor, 
Witham; and Norton Place, near Lincoln. Sir Montague eldest daughter of the late Duke of Westminster by his first 
Cholmeley, who is the fourth baronet, was in the Grenadier marriage to another lovely Lady Constance, daughter of the 


Reginald and Lady Beatrice Pole-Carew have been 
staying at Shanbally Castle, Tipperary, which Lady Beatrice 
inherited at the death of her kinsman, the last Lord Lismore, 


Guards, and he served in the South African War. Duke of Sutherland, and favourite sister of Lord Ronald 
A 4 & Sutherland-Gower. Sir Reginald and Lady Beatrice Pole- 

; = Carew are not very much at Shanbally, preferring Antony, in 

The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall, where the Carews have 


Buccleuch, who have, as_ usual, 
been since the beginning of 
August at Langholm Lodge, Dum- 
friesshire, for grouse shooting, go 
this month to Drumlanrig Castle 
in the same county, where they 
remain until December, Christmas 
always being spent at Dalkeith 
Palace, Edinburgh. Drumlanrig 
is a magnificent place, the man- 
sion itself is very large, and in the 
pleasure grounds are no less than 
thirty-six miles of gravelled roads 
and pathways. It came to the 
Dukes of Buccleuch with the 
dukedom of Queensberry, and was 
then in a very neglected state, 
plantations having been cut down 
wholesale, and the great mansion 
badly in need of repair. The 
fourth Duke of Buccleuch, whose 
father had succeeded as fifth Duke 
of Queensberry, made, however, 


been seated for five generations. 
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Antony, to which Sir Reginald 
has added a wing and extended 
the gardens since his marriage, is 
acharming house, with a delightful 
old hall in which are many pic- 
tures, oak staircase and warm, 
tapestried sitting-parlour, which 
the beautiful chatelaine makes her 
own special room. In the time of 
Sir Reginald Pole-Carew’s father 
it used to be said that Antony was 
a house in which no ill was ever 
spoken and where scandal sat 
dumb, and the same remark holds 
good to-day. <A treasured relic at 
Antony is an old case of silver 
toys, teacups, spoons, urns, salt- 
cellars, ** Queen Elizabeth’s 
present to the children of Richard 
Carew, of Antonie, 1586,’ given 
by the Virgin Queen to the Carew 
of hér time—Richard Carew, her 
godson, and the friend of Raleigh 
and Spenser. 
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everything good. 
1 A 
This Duke of Buccleuch only 
held his dukedom seven years, but 
in that brief time expended in 
repairing the injuries the Drum- 
lanrig estate had sustained at the 
hands of its former owners—one 
of whom was the disreputable 
‘old QO ”'—over eight times the 
income he received from it. He 
repaired the castle and replanted 
the woods, being an enthusiastic 


Lyme Park, Cheshire, Lord and 
Lady Newton’s stately old seat in 
Cheshire, was the scene last month 
of extensive festivities in honour 
of the majority of their son and heir 
Mr. Richard Legh, who, however, 
was twenty-one last November, 
but he was then at Oxford. Mr. 





student of forestry. The builder of — Photo} [Speaight Legh inherits from his father— 
Drumlanrig was the first Duke of Lady Cholmeley and her Children who, as Tommy Legh of the Com- 
Queensberry, Minister of James I]. mons, had a reputation for plain 


It cost an enormous sum, more than he had.intended to spend, and effective speaking, as he has now in the Upper House—a 
and, annoyed at the amount, the Duke sealed up all the taste for politics, and has on one or two occasions delivered 
accounts and packed them away with the wish that * the de’il strikingly witty and to-the-point speeches. His mother, who 
might pick out the een of anyone who looked at them.’’ was Miss Evelyn Davenport, daughter of that fine country 
Drumlanrig stands high, overlooking gardens, woods and hills, | squire and most charming of men Colonel W. Bromley Daven- 


and the Nith, which flows through the park. port, is a famous hostess in town and country, noted in London 
for her popular dinner dances at her big house in Belgrave 
& & & Square. Lady Newton is a first-rate actress, an excellent 


mimic, and clever and amusing. She is bringing out her second 

Lord and Lady Carrington have returned south from Aber- daughter this autumn. Recently Lord and Lady Newton had 

geldie Castle on Deeside, which the King lent them for the the honour of entertaining Prince Henry of Prussia for a few 
Highland season, and during the next few months they will days at Lyme. 


alternate between their house in Princes Gate and Daws Hill, & & d 
High Wycombe. Lord and Lady Carrington have now only 
one unmarried daughter, Lady Victoria Carrington, a débutante Like most ancient houses, Lyme has many traditions and 


this year. Their other daughters are Lady Nunburnholme, legends. There is a romantic tale of a lady of Lyme who 
Lady Lewisham, Lady Bury, and Lady Alexandra Palmer. haunts the grave of her husband, a valiant knight who was 
The latter, their second daughter, was married a few months _ killed in battle; but an interesting little bit of family history 
ago to Mr. Llewellen Palmer, of the roth Hussars, son of Mr. goes no farther back than the early part of last century. The 
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late Lord Newton's uncle married a Miss Ellen Turner, 
daughter and heiress of a Manchester merchant who had bought 
Shrigley, a neighbouring property to Lyme. When at school, 
Miss Turner had a letter saying her father was dangerously 
ill and telling her to go home at once. On the way the carriage 
was stopped by a good-looking and presentable young man, 
who said her father’s illness was a fiction, that he was in 
difficulties over money, and had gone to Scotland, where he 
begged his daughter to join him. The agreeable young man 
went with her, and at Berwick gave her another letter pur- 
porting to come from her father, who said his daughter could 
extricate him from his difficulties by marrying her companion. 
Being only fifteen she did so, and was taken to Paris. 
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Meantime, the distracted father was searching everywhere 
for his daughter, and eventually hearing she was in Paris, got 
her home. The conspirators—three brothers and a woman— 
thought the father rather than face a scandal would consent to 
the marriage, but he prosecuted, and the union was declared 
null and void, all four concerned being sentenced to heavy 
terms of imprisonment. Afterwards Miss Turner married Mr. 
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Cleveland, second wife of the first duke. The Duchess gave her 
niece £570,000, but the marriage was nearly off, as the bride- 
groom’s family considered the dowry should have been 
£100,000. The Normanbys were reminded by the Duchess that 
she had more than one niece, and becoming frightened that no 
dowry might be forthcoming at all, they agreed and the wedding 
took place. 
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This Duchess of Cleveland was an extraordinary woman, and 
a notable personage of the first half of last century. She 
had been a washerwoman, and before her marriage to the Duke 
of Cleveland had had anything but platonic relations with the 
Duke of Bedford, from whom she continued to receive a con- 
solation pension. The Duchess was ignorant, and hazy about 
the use of the letter ‘‘h.’’ Once when Venus was being dis- 
cussed Her Grace said she did not like her as she was not a 
good character, being under the impression that she was a 
living person. She used to call Lord Harry Vane, one of her 
stepsons and afterwards the fourth Duke and Lord Roseberv's 
stepfather, ‘* My ‘Arry.”’ 





Shanbally Castle, Co. Tipperary 


Legh, uncle of the late Lord Newton. It was hoped Shrigley 
and Lyme would be united, but they had no son, and Shrigley 
went to their only daughter, the fine patrimony of the Leghs 


passing at Mr. Legh’s death, in 1857, to his nephew, father of - 


the present Lord Newton. 
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Lord and Lady Normanby have returned from Connemara, 
where they have a fishing-box and spend every year several 
weeks during the summer, to Mulgrave Castle, near Whitby. 
Both are devoted to angling, Lady. Normanby having acquired 
her love of the sport when a girl at her old home, Moor Park, 
where she and her elder sister, now Lady Inchiquin, used to 
fish a good deal in the Teme, which runs through the estate. 
Lord Normanby, who recently entered upon his sixty-fifth year, 
possesses the distinction of being the only Marquess in Holy 
Orders. For several years he was Vicar of a populous Lan- 
cashire parish, and for sixteen years until 1907 was a canon 
of Windsor. Lord Normanby ran a preparatory school at his 
ancestral seat for the sons of the aristocracy until his marriage 
with Miss Gertrude Foster, co-heiress of the late Mr. Johnston 
Foster, enabled him to dispense with this source of income. 
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Lord Normanby’s father, the second marquess, also married 
an heiress, Miss Laura Russell, niece of Elizabeth, Duchess of 
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There was another rather eccentric Duchess of Cleveland, to 
whom Lady Dorothy Nevill refers in her last book of re- 
miniscences. This was the wife of the third Duke, the old 
lady who died in the ’eighties at the age of ninety-one. At 
one time she took a fancy to boating on the Serpentine with 
a footman to row her. Frequently she went to sleep, and the 
poor man, not daring to waken her, had to watch her peace- 
fully slumbering whilst his dinner-hour passed by, © The 
Duchess had a doctor living with her, but his chief duty seemed 
to be to caution dinner guests not to indulge in side talk at the 
table as the old lady did not like conversation in which she was 
not the principal speaker. The Duchess was very proud of her 
small feet, and her great object was to display them as much as 
possible. Everything in her hall was arranged to attract atten. 
tion to her small foot boots and shoes of- all shapes being 
prominently displayed. Besides this, her footgear was always 
requiring constant attention—lacing up or unlacing. 
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Lady Inchiquin has just had another girl, her family now 
consisting of three boys and three girls. She is tall, and a 
woman of much culture, with a considerable knowledge of art. 
Lady Inchiquin was married in 1896, her husband being then 
Mr. Lucius O’Brien. From her father she inherited Moor 
Park, Ludlow, a stately house, between which place and 
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Dromoland Castle, Lord Inchiquin's ancestral seat in co. Clare, 
a big castellated modern mansion, they divide their time. Lord 
Inchiquin descends from the Roval House of Thomond, Princes 
of Ireland, and he is the only subject in the kingdom entitled 
to use royal scarlet liveries. He is first and foremost an Irish- 
man, and his three sons bear the national names of Donough, 
Phadrig and Fionn. 


The new Abdy baronet, who succeeded his brother, Sir 
William, has three pretty daughters, for the two elder of whom 
lady Abdy entertains very pleasantly. Sir Anthony and Lady 
\bdy have a house in Lowndes Square. Lady Abdy, a charm- 
ing and accomplished woman, is a sister of Lord Macdonald 
of the Isles, and of Lilian, Lady Cromartie, and Lady Napier 
of Magdala. The latter is a novelist of some ability, and a 
writer of books which are a refreshing contrast to some of the 
up-to-date productions of the day. 
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Lady Northwick, who has been 
entertaining a succession of guests 
at Northwick Park, her place in 
Worcestershire, is the aged 
mother of Lady Edward Spencer- 
Churchill, whose son, Mr. George 
Churchill, is, it is understood, 
heir to his grandmother. North- 
wick Park is a grand old Elizabe- 
than mansion, which rises from a 
wide undulating lawn, and is sur- 
rounded by a splendid park, in 
which are herds of deer, two 
picturesque lakes, and knotted, 
gnarled elms and thick oaks of 
record diameter. The light-grey 
stone mansion was the repository 
of the huge collection of pictures 
acquired by the second Lord 
Northwick and sold after his death 
in 1859, but there are yet some 
fine paintings there of great in- 
terest and value. Lady North- 
wick, whose first husband was 
Lady Edward Spencer-Churchill’s 
father, was widowed in 1887 on 
the death of the third and last 
Lord Northwick. 
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Besides the valuable Northwick 
estate, Lady Northwick owns an- 
other property in Worcestershire 
Burford House, close to the little 
town of Tenbury, which is set in 
hop gardens and orchards. The 
Teme runs through the Burford 
estate and affords some of the best 
trout’ and grayling fishing in 
England. 
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Louisa, Lady de Rothschild, who 
has just passed away, was a link with the times when the 
Rothschilds were not all-powerful as to-day. It was her father- 
in-law, Nathan Meyer de Rothschild, who settled in London, 
was naturalised, created a baron of the Austrian Empire, and 
became father of Sir Anthony de Rothschild—the first baronet 
of the family, whose title at his death, in 1876, passed to his 
nephew, now Lord Rothschild. Nathan Meyer de Rothschild 
first began business in 1798 in Manchester, where he started 
as a banker and moneylender with a capital of under a hundred 
pounds. In a few years this had been increased to £200,000, 
and he then transferred to London. Soon, by largely speculat- 
ing in the public funds—at the time of Waterloo he made an 
enormous amount—the two hundred thousand became millions. 
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Baron Nathan Meyer de Rothschild died at Frankfort, “ the 
cradle of the family,”’ in 1836, and four years later his second 
son, Anthony, married Miss Louisa Montefiore, only daughter 
of Mr. Abraham Montefiore by his second wife, a Rothschild. 
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Lady Alexandra Palmer 


Sir Anthony and Lady de Rothschild had two: daughters— 
Lady Battersea and Mrs. Eliot Yorke. The latter’s husband, 
the handsome, pleasant and popular fourth son of the fourth 
Lord Hardwicke, died within six years of his marriage. Louisa, 
Lady de Rothschild, had lived very quietly for many years at 
Aston Clinton, her pleasant home in the ‘‘ Rothschild country ”’ 
—finding her interests in philanthropy, her garden and farm— 
where her daughters were frequently with her. She was an aunt 
of Sir Francis Montefiore, of Worth, Sussex. 
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The founder of the English house of Rothschild—Lord 
Rothschild’s grandfather—thought he was destined to elevate 
his family into a distinct class or caste—equal to that of the 
Royal families of Europe, and all united in the close ties of 
blood alliance—and the furtherance of this ambition was the 
guiding thought of his later years. Indeed, had it not been 
for the unity and co-partnership of 
the House of Rothschild, its mem- 
bers to-day would not be the power 
they are in the world of finance. 
Possibly, too, Nathan Meyer de 
Rothschild looked forward to the 
day when the ‘‘ House of the Red 
Shield ’’ should stand higher than 
Royal Houses by right of a power 
stronger than that of ancestry— 
the power of gold. Such a dream, 
however, is not likely to be 
realised. Another generation has 
sprung up; the head of the English 
branch is a peer of the realm; and 
several of the handsome daughters 
of the Rothschilds have exchanged 
their names for Christian sur- 
names and entered the bonds of 
matrimony after the Christian rite. 
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Photographs taken of a certain 
pillar in the crypt of Canterbury 
Cathedral show sometimes an im- 
palpable figure of a prelate, said 
to be like that of Thomas a Becket, 
whilst at another time a photo- 
graph of the same spot reveals no 
figure. The superstitious might 
find in this curious circumstance 
a wide field for speculation, but 
unfortunately for those who de- 
light in the supernatural, the ex- 
planation is simple. It is said to 
be due to a fresco having been 
painted on the pillar and then 
painted out years afterwards. The 
consequence is that in damp 
weather the figure becomes visible 
through the overlaid material, and 
disappears altogether when the 
atmosphere is perfectly dry. 
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The circumstance recalls . the 
fact that after Lady Augusta Stanley, wife of Dean Stanley, 
died, it used to be said that her presence was seen in West- 
minster Abbey. Lady Augusta, on her death-bed, told the 
Dean, to whom she was devotedly attached, that she would 
always be near him when he gave the Benediction in the Abbey, 
and it is averred that one day she was visible—a shadowy 
figure wrapped in folds of vaporous, white drapery, but with 
every feature distinct as in life—quite close to Dean Stanley, 
just before the Benediction. As its last tones died away the 
appearance ‘vanished. Lady Augusta, who was a daughter of 
the seventh Earl of Elgin, died in 1876. 
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Mr. L. R. Lloyd, youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. H.. Lloyd, 
of. Plas Cilybebyll, and Miss Eleanor Llewellyn, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. R. W. Llewellyn, of Court Colman 
and Baglan Hall, were married at the end of September, at 
Cours Colman, the event uniting two well-known Welsh 
families, 
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MOTOR CAR INSURANCE at “LLOYD'S” 
10 % REDUCTION IF CAR ONLY DRIVEN BY OWNER 


The “DREADNOUGHT” Policy at “LLOYD'S” 


COVERS 


1. THIRD PARTY RISKS.—A complete indemnity against all claims made for 
personal injuries or damage to property or animals caused by car. All Law Costs 
incurred with the Underwriters’ consent paid in addition to compensation awarded 
UNLIMITED AMOUNT INSURED. 
2. DAMAGE TO CAR sustained anywhere in United Kingdom by accident. 
FULL CASH VALUE INSURED. 

3. LAMPS COVERED in full when d d by accident, whether car is also 
damaged or not. 


DAMAGE TO TYRES.—The Underwrit ill for th of Repairi 
Rubber Tyres where damage ia the satu of insigtenp p- Can heneapetinl duce 

- is directly oe due to an accident to the Car itself. 

4. FIRE, &c.— or damage to Car and A: ies by fi losi If-igniti 
eight eervicsateUiedkagka. 

FULL CASH VALUE INSURED. 


5. THEFT of Car and/or Accessories covered anywhere in United Ki . Assured 
bearing first £5 of each loss of Accessories if stolen separate from Car. 


FULL CASH VALUE INSURED. 
6. TRANSIT.—Accidental d to Car sustained duri it b il 
inland ace ey United iieotom, PER Te Oe 


FULL CASH VALUE INSURED. 


ALL POLICIES UNLIMITED as to NUMBER OF CLAIMS 
ALLOWS 


BONUS.—If no claim is made a Bonus of 10 per cent. is allowed off Renewal Premium. 
mEPAAMBURED seortied Satid sala oe kein hee 
A CASH REPLACEMENT VALUE of Car in case of total destruction. 

CAR pd when driven by owner OR ANY OTHER LICENSED 


RSON., 
POLICIES INCLUDE THE CHANNEL ISLANDS withcut extra premium. 
POLICIES TRANSFERABLE TO NEW CAR or new owner by adjustment of 


emium. 
CONTINENTAL RISKS. - Subject to special conditions the DREADNOUGHT 
olicy will apply to the Continent of Europe without extra charge if owner bears 
the first £10 of each loss, damage or claim arising outside the United Kingdom. 














All communications respecting this Form to be addressed to 
W. T. DOLAMORE, 7 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C, 


*Phone—9421 CenTRAL. Wires—"‘ Eromatos, Lonpon."” 











THE LYTTEL-DICK 
MOTOR BOX OFFICE L? 








HIRE DEPARTMENT 


Absolutely guarantee to supply intending hirers 
with any make or type of car they may 
desire, at the most moderate rates consistent with 


horse-power, etc., required. 


Only newest and finest cars sent out, and every 
car fully insured, and driven by experienced 


chauffeurs in livery. 


Prices from 8/— per hour upwards; Theatre Hire 
from 6.30 to 12.30, 15/-. 
for Shopping, Supper Parties, Dances, Race 


Specially low rates 


Meetings, Golf-courses, and Regattas ; and also 
for runs with a specified mileage. 








16 Dover Street, Mayfair, w. 


Telephone : 3023 Gerrard 








THE 
Metropolitan & Counties 
Investors, Limited. 


Formerly REDWAY, FURNESS & CO., LTD. 
FINSBURY COURT, E.C. 


Telegrams - - ~ “LALLWYN, LONDON:” 
Telephones - Nos. 8246 and 8247 LONDON WALL 
Codes - - - A.B.C, Sth Edition, Broomhalls 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
BELFAST—Grosvenor House, Wellington Place 
BRISTOL—23 Clare Street 
LIVERPOOL—Oriel Chambers, Water Street 

MANCHESTER—44 Victoria Buildings, Market Street 


CORRESPONDENTS at AGENTS at 
Paris, Berlin, New York, Hull, Glasgow, 
Antwerp, Johannesburg, Huddersfield, Leeds, and 
Cape Coast Castle & Axim, Portsmouth. 
——————————————————————————— 


SYNOPSIS OF BUSINESS. 
INVESTMENT 


The company makes a speciality of the investment of 
funds in all Stock Exchange securities. Transactions are 
executed at closest net prices—no commission being 
charged. Clients, should they desire, are at liberty to 
settle for stock against cash through their Bankers’ Agents 
in London. 


PURCHASES FOR FORWARD DELIVERY 


The company offers facilities for dealing in stocks and 
shares on payment of a small initial deposit varying from 
5 per cent. to 20 per cent., according to the nature of the 
security. As a general rule 20 per cent. is required on 
Mines and Industrials; 10 per cent. on American and 
Foreign Rails; and 5 per cent. on Home and Colonial 
Rails and Government Stocks. The balance of the purchase 
money is provided by the company, a low rate of interest 
being charged for the accommodation. Dealings can be 
undertaken for settlement at one, two, or three months 
from date of purchase. Bargains under the above system 
can generally be extended for a similar period. 


SPECULATIVE ACCOUNTS 


Fortnightly accounts are opened for approved clients 
subject to deposit with order: 20 per cent. is required on 
Mines and Industrials, and 5 per cent. on Home and 
Colonial Rails and Government Stocks. American Rails 
are opened on deposits ranging from 3 per cent. to 10 
per cent. 


OPTIONS 


are granted on all marketable securities, at current 
rates. Such rates are, of course, subject to variation 
as market conditions warrant. 


NEW ISSUES 


The company is prepared to advise on all new issues, 
and to make applications on behalf of clients, Owing to 
its extensive connection the company can generally secure 
special allotment in all important new companies, 


COUPONS 


are cashed or collected on behalf of clients, The company 
is prepared to act as general agents for clients stationed 
abroad. 


ADVICE 


The company is in a position to secure most reliable infor- 
mation through the medium of its many agents and 
correspondents. Clients are assured of the benefit of 
this information. Correspondence is invited and no 
effort is spared to meet the individual requirements of 
clients present and prospective. 























C. P. REDWAY, Managing Director 


Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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ESTABLISHED 1899. TELEPHONE: 7329 GERRARD 


Theatrical Managers & Actresses 


SHOULD MAKE IT A POINT TO VISIT 


KATE NEWTON 


The House, par excellence, 
to obtain 


PARIS MODEL 
GOWNS 


of enthralling beauty and high- 
class workmanship at unmis- 
takable BARGAIN PRICES 


By special arrangements with 
Maison Worth, Doucet, 
Drecoll, Beer, Boue Sceurs, 
Heinrich Grunbaum, Grun- 
waldt, and others, d 





accompanying | 
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BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING 


Costumes! Scenery! Limelight! Armour! Properties! Uniforms! 
Evening Dress Suits! 


COSTUMIER & PERRUQUIER 


“Has a world-wide reputation for ‘everything’ and ‘anything’ connected witb 
the Theatre "' (vide Press). 


WIGS, etc., etc., on Hire or Purchase. 
Moderate terms. 





41 & 43 WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W. 


Telegrams: ‘* WIGGERY, LONDON.” 





Telephone : GERRARD 1773 








Theatrical and Modern Boot & Shoe Makers and Hosiers 
Tue “ DANDY ” SHOES 


as worn by 
Miss IsapeL Jay 
who says, “ Shoes fit perfectly.’’ 
Makers to 
Mr. Frank Curzon’s Productions 
and the leading London 
Theatres and Opera Houses. 
DANCING SHOES A SPECIALITY. 


H. & M. RAYN 49 CHARING 


CROSS RD., W.C. 


(A few doors north of Hippodrome.) 
Every grade of Boots and Shoes for Ladies’ Outdoor wear at Moderate Prices 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREB. 

















Cecurt Milliner 
G Dressmaker 









15 SOUTH MOLTON ST., 
BND ST., W. 














THE BETH TREATMENT 


RESTORES THE CONTOUR OF YOUTH TO FACE, NECK, 
HANDS AND ARMS. No acids or temporary disfigurement. 
All Creams and Lotions used are under the Pure Food and Drug Act. 


10 NEW BOND STREET. Telephone: 3045 Mayfair 








HEALTH TINT 


A transparent jelly which imparts a CLEAR DELICATE COLOURING 
IMPOSSIBLE TO DETECT FROM NATURE. Easily applied with the 
finger tips LADIES WHO ARE TOO PALE, but object to rouge, will find 
in this unique beautifier an indispensable adjunct. Price 1/6 per pot. 


MRS. MONTGOMERY IRVINE, Com mplexion | $ Specialist 


27 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 





Newton is enabled to offer their 
WORLD FAMOUS 
CREATIONS 
at one-fifth of the original 
prices. 

Day and Evening Gowns, 
Tailor-mades, and Theatre 
Coats (each different, and bear- 
ing the mark of individuality 
of the respective house) in a 
bewildering range. 

Fur Garments in Sable and 
less costly Furs (all original 
Paris Models and containing 
only picked Skins) at one-half 
of their intrinsic value. 





Chic Quality & Value combined. 
It will pay you to call. 
No pressure to buy. 
Courteous A ttendants. 





In urgent cases any number of Gowns can be altered to fit in less than 24 hrs. 


KATE NEWTON, /55 Gt. Portland St., London, W 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER CONCERN 





























A Perfect Complexion 


Secured by Massage and Electric Treatment 


Mme. Gertrude Hope 


Certificated Complexion Specialist 


/ personally treats ladies for SKIN BLEMISHES, 
including LEUCODERMA, by entirely New and Harm- 
less Method. Splendid results. Terms on application. 
Reduction for a course. L'ESPERANCE HERBAL 
SKIN FOOD is unrivalled. 2/- and 3/6. Electric 
Scalp and Hair Treatment. Manicure. SUPERFLUOUS HAIR scientifically 
and antiseptically removed permanently by ELECTROLYSIS. Thirty 
to forty hairs destroyed without scar or blemish in half an hour, 

Consultations and Advice Free, personally or by letter. Pupils received. 


LADIES PREPARED for COURTS, BALLS & PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 
Hours — 10 to 6; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


MADAME GERTRUDE HOPE 





7 SOUTH MOLTON 8&T., BOND 8ST., W. Telephome: 4288 GERRARD 
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Tue WINTER Coat, 

The great question as to the length of the winter coat has 
been answered at last, and in a very agreeable way. It appears 
that we may have it of whatever length we like. When apper- 
taining to a skirt, and classed as tailor made, it may be half- 
length or three-quarter, though fashion in- 
clines to the former. But when the coat is 
intended to be worn over any gown, belonging 
particularly to none, it is to be long, down to 
the heels, and to some extent cut and made 
after the style of last winter’s. The collar 
is continued to the waist at least, sometimes 
below it, and the buttons are placed on the 
left and well below the waist. Round the hips 
is the tightest part of the whole garment; and 
anyone possessing an undue development of 
what the tailors euphemistically call ‘‘ lower 
chest,’’ had better give up all idea of having a 
smart coat, and go in for one of the draped 
wraps, to be found in such variety in all the 
best shops. 


WRaPS FOR RESTAURANTS AND STREET WEAR. 

These long and becoming wraps are made 
in cloth of the finest, and when chosen in 
black, grey, or stone colour, or in some dark 
tone of wine colour, or green or blue, can be 
worn out-of-doors, or in the evening. This is 
particularly the case with the fur-lined ones, 
for one is apt to contract a chill if, after 
wearing a warm fur-lined coat in the after- 
noon, one discards it for a thinner one in the 
evening, and probably with a much thinner 
gown. Other smart wraps are made of thick 
though softly finished satin, some in black, 
others ranging up through vivid colours to the 
softest pastel shades, many of them very 
lovely and artistic. One of these is pale green, 
with long full revers in cream-coloured moiré 
silk. This new shape of revers cannot be 
acquitted of the charge of exaggeration. It 
completely covers the whole chest, and, 
forming a straight horizontal line across the 
figure below the waist, deprives the wearer of 
some inch or more of apparent height. The 
other new shape of revers falls in perpen- 
dicular folds from the top of the shoulders. 
It is a favourite on fur coats, together with 
the deep sailor collar which has come into 
vogue this season. 


—_———— ap 





Fur Coats. 

One of our illustrations (No. 3) shows an 
up-to-date coat of fine Alaska seal, with 
revers of ermine bordered with seal, the tails 
of the ermine used as a fringe. | The coat 
fastens over to the left with handsome cords 
and buttons arranged in two groups. This 
coat has a lovely lining of ivory-white figured 


crépe de Chine. Musquash is the rage of the Wo, J, Sealskin and Ermine Coat. 


season. Wonderful is the art of the dyer and 


dresser! This fur can be made to look like the finest 
sealskin, with the deep rich colour that is such a feature 
of that fur. Long-coats of it are bordered with skunk, and 
have the deep sailor collar edged with skunk as well. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY 
((“* Madge”) 
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Usually there are cuffs also of the same fur. The 
linings are beautiful shot silks in various tones of colour, or 
sometimes broché silk shot with gold or silver. Other long 
coats are made of broadtail or caracul. They are always semi- 
fitting; that is, not tight at the waist, 
though fastened closely enough about the 
hips. The skirts are cut so as to show no 
fulness whatever, but to narrow in towards 
the hem. A long coat of musquash seal in 
alternate shades is very attractive. The effect 
is produced by placing the fur alternately in 
the reverse way, and ironing it very hard, so 
that brushing does not affect the stripes. 
Opossum is taking the place of chinchilla, and 
is dyed to such a pretty light tint, and dressed 
so softly, that it looks very like that charming 
fur. * 

A luxurious velvet wrap for carriage or 
evening use has a deep shawl-shaped collar 
in fine Russian ermine, with cuffs to match, 
Lined with squirrel lock, it is delightfully 
warm and yet is not heavy, but, on the con- 
trary, unusually light. It is full length. So 
is another very handsome velvet coat, with 
draped revers ending in tassels. The fronts 
are fastened by two elaborate ornaments in 
braid and embroidered buttons, placed diago- 
nally well below the waist. 

Remarkably useful and protective for any- 
one who drives much is an opossum cape, 
dyed to deep sable tints, which is stole and 
tie with long ends, as well as cape. Paisley 
cloth coats, fur-trimmed, are new and attrac- 
tive, also inexpensive and very warm. 

A long caracul coat was trimmed with a 
deep band of musquash, All these coats have 
pretty linings in satin or broché art shades. 
A tie and muff, the former with pointed ends, 
the latter arranged in two points to match, 
were in musquash, dyed to seal colour, 

THE SMART STOLE AND Murr. 

There is no simplicity nor any severity about 
the new stole. It is very fully trimmed with 
heads and tails, and sometimes with silk 
fringe as well. Some of the newest have 
pointed or rounded ends. A very smart stole 
is in musquash seal, bordered all round with 
skunk, and the muff accompanying it is of 
the large, flat, new shape, exactly like a 
square empty bag, and is also in musquash, 
with skunk border. Another is ermine, edged 
‘with skunk or fox, and the muff always 
matches. This season’s muff is very large, 
and few people could be found to call it pretty. 
Tue New Hats. 

When about to choose a hat, nowadays, one wants to see all 
the different varieties, and they are certainly more numerous 
than ever they were before. One customer may wish for the 
latest development in eccentricity. Another may prefer to 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


keep in accord with the mode, and not to be in 


while a third may be so wedded to some very becoming hat or 
Every one of these 


toque that she wishes for a replica of it. 
will find all they desire in the present fashions. 


A very sweet example is in blue velvet, veiled with crépe of 


the same colour, and trimmed with embossed 
silver cord, arranged in a coiled pattern above a 
line of chinchilla. <A little edge of the em- 
broidered chiffon overpasses the brim, with very 
dainty effect. 


Attractive, too, is a Pierrot hat in grey felt 
beaver-velours with a band of skunk. The crown 
rises in the correct high point, and the brim is 
slightly turned up at the back, showing the hair. 
Another hat in velvet and skunk is trimmed with 
tapestry, veiled with black chiffon, magenta 
roses (a lovely shade), and real goorah 
aigrette. 


The curious shapes, that can only be 
described as the modified cloche, the 
wastepaper basket, the thimble, the 
policeman’s helmet, the sou’-wester, and 
the Irishman’s caubeen, Strange as this 
assortment of names may sound, the 
hats themselves are very attractive, and \ 
among them are the latest novelties \ 
o. a very original season. ‘The helmet 
may be seen in stone-coloured beaver, with 
aigrette and pleureuse feathers of the 
longest and smartest; the seal toque, with 
white birds relieving its rich darkness; the 
thimble covered with closely pleated silk, 
and lined with blue, the trimming com- 
posed of a group of flowers in cretonne of 
unusual colours, deep brown and cloudy 
amber, veiled with black chiffon, buds and 
all. A lovely wide-brimmed black hat has 
the brim covered with drawn white net, 
and bordered with sable. A big bow of 
the fur is placed on the left side, and the 
feather, with very long flues (the technical 
name for the fronds), is dyed in white and 
sepia in a check pattern, called the 
** tiger.” 


THe Tuse Skirt. 

Almast every reform is preceded by a 
rush to some extreme, and this is true of 
the very narrow skirt as of other changes 
in dress. Though this narrowness is at 
the present moment chiefly food for mirth 
or condemnation, according to the character 
of the critic, and the figure of the wearer, 
it is but paving the way to a very sensible 
reform. The dress skirt was, until lately, 
very unnecessarily wide, and this made for 
weight as well as superfluous cumbrous- 
ness about the feet. When the exaggera- 
tion has been toned down a little, we shall 
have sufficient width for all practical pur- 
poses, and a very graceful line, besides the 
advantages of lightness, coolness, and but 
little impeding drapery about the feet to 
lesson their freedom and _ possibilities of 
activity, 

Either this deliverance will be the out- 
come of the present fashion, or else it will 
lead to the divided skirt. Perhaps, both 
may result from the actual exaggeration, 
or, rather, minimization. At the moment, 


it is well enough for the slim, but should 
be taboo by the stout. 





the van of it; collar, revers and cuffs. The skirt is bordered with braiding 


and fur. A gown, made all in one, but with a belt, is in canary- 
coloured cloth, embroidered across the bodice in the same tint, 
and also down the middle of the front, and in two bands round 


it. A clever touch is the little suéde belt, with some fine 
embroidery on it. 





















































Quite admirable is a black satin, showing a 
glimpse of orange ribbon on either hip and at the 
edge of the sleeves. The skirt has three deep 
tucks, each headed with a line of orange silk. 
A dinner gown in shot pale blue and mauve 
velvet is a dream, so artistically is it carried out. 
The tunic is edged with skunk, and falls over 
a long clinging train, in soft blue. A _ short 
dancing frock is in cherry-coloured silk ninon. 
The folds are carried up over the shoulders, 

showing a vest back and front embroidered 
in rich tones of gold and scarlet, most 
effective, and the edges of the ninon are 


finished with a narrow trimming of jet and 
pearls. 


THE NEWEST SCARVES. 

The black satin scarf, lined with white, 
grey, purple, green, orange, or dull blue 
satin, is now rarely seen untrimmed. 
Sometimes a rosette at either side gives 
opportunity to fasten it down upon the 
gown, and keep it from slipping off the 
shoulders. How many scarves have been 
lost in this way? Who can guess? Others 
have the ends gathered into rich passementerie orna- 
ments, and are furnished with long silk or chenille 
tassels. 

‘THE EVENING Gown. 

We are going to see some lovely things this season 
for evening wear. The softness and beauty of the 
materials lend themselves to good effects, and never 
have embroideries been more lovely. Apart from beads 
and sequins, of which one grows a little tired, there 
are floss silks, vegetable silks, ramie silks, and many 
others, dyed to delicate tones of colour, and combined 
in the most artistic way in designs which seem to 
grow lovelier with every season. Everything in nature, 
in tropical as in temperate zones, seems to have been 
studied and artistically copied for these wonderful em- 
broideries. Some of the most chic have tiny beads and 
seed pearls introduced. Others flare with false jewels. 
So there are some for all tastes. Chiffon is still the 
most fashionable material, and we shall have it in veil 
upon veil of different shades of colour. Grey is to be 
very much worn, and it is the best background possible 
for the exquisite embroideries. There will be much 
silver lace, silver tissue, and dull silver embroideries 
on black evening gowns. 


SHOES AND STOCKINGS. 

Even in autumn and winter the vogue of coloured 
shoes and stockings will continue. It is an immutable 
law that the hose 
should match the 
shoe—-at least for our 
sex. One sees, some- 
times, excruciat- 
ingly violent and 
crude contrasts be- 
tween men’s. socks 
and the accompany- 
ing shoes, the former 
scarlet, the latter 
very bright yellow, 
for instance. But 
women seldom make 


G I 





No. II. Black Velvet Gown. 


these mistakes. With 
Meantime, the newest models in gowns 


blue serge it is easy enough to match the footwear, and for 
and tailor mades are quite attractive, when seen on those 


fortunate enough to possess good figures and a graceful. gait. 


Some New Costumes ann Gowns. 


all the varying tones of tweed there are differing shades 
of brown and grey, including the well-known antelope, which 
goes with almost everything. Dull lizard-green is the favourite 


shade in the popular colour, and can be worn with any verdant 
A cream-faced cloth, handsomely braided, has a fine raccoon tone, whether dark or pale. The shades of khaki, tan, and 
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Perhaps not since the day when Sarah Bern- 
hardt visited the distant shores of Australia has 
an actress met with such white-hot enthusiasm 
as Miss Lily Brayton, who has just returned from 
the land of the Southern Cross. 


Certainly no English-speaking actress has so 
completely conquered a whole continent and 
won such universal admiration. 


The writer enjoys a degree of familiarity with 
theatrical affairs in Austra- 
lia and has no hesitation 
in asserting that there has 
never been a _ theatrical 
success so brilliant, so 
great as the Asche-Brayton 
tour in that land of peren- 
nial sunshine. 


Amidst her own successes 
Miss Brayton has not been 
unmindful of other things 
successful. In Australia 
one is obliged, sooner or 
later, to have recourse to 
Valaze, if one has any 
respect for one’s com- 
plexion, and Miss Brayton 
has not been long in learn- 
ing that fact during her 
memorable tour. 


Thesubjoined letter, pub- 
lished by permission,speaks 


Photo} 


In the Land of Perennial Sunshine 





It, therefore, becomes merely a matter of 
sagacity to test a treatment that thousands 
of women have found so beneficial and so 
good. 


The following are the names and prices of 
some of Madame _ Rubinstein’s Complexion 
Specialities : 


Valaze Skinfood, 4/6, 8/6, and 21/- a jars; 
Valaze Complexion Soap, 2/6 and 4/6 a cake; 
Valaze Complexion Pow- 
der, for greasy and 
normal skins, or Novena 
Poudre (for dry skins), at 
3/-, 5/6 and 10/6 a box; 
Novena Sunproof and 
Windproof Creme, 3/- and 
6/- a pot; Valaze Lip 
Lustre, for chapped and 
-pale lips, 2/- and 3/6; Dr. 
Lykuski’s Blackhead and 
open Pore Cure, 3/6 a box; 
No. 2 of same for more ob- 
stinate Cases, 6/-; Valaze 
Snow Lotion, a superb 
Viennese liquid powder, 
4/-, 7/- and 10/6; the 
same, Special, for greasy 
skins, 7/6 and 21/- a bottle; 
Valaze Liquidine, over- 
comes redness of nose and 
cheeks, and adds tone to 
iwisea the skin, 10/6 a bottle. 


a Dear Madame Rubinstein: I wish to tell you how 
for itself and proves be- delighted I am with the Valaze Toilet Preparations. 


A full and detailed ac- 


, : I found them invaluable in the hot climate of Australia, eee, 
tween the lines that while where they were first brought to my notice,and nowin Count of these specialities, 


indifferent things remain 
indifferent everywhere, and 
most good things are good only somewhere, some 
things are good everywhere, and that the Valaze 
Facial Specialities are of this last class. 


One has yet to meet the woman who tried 
Valaze without prejudice and was dissatisfied 
with it. Valaze Skinfood does what it is 
intended to do for the complexion, in the 
way of toning the skin, freeing it from 
blotch and blemish, and clearing it better than 
anything else in the world can do _ it. 


England | find them equally beneficial. 
Yours truly, 


and of the unique and 
exclusive treatment 
methods employed at her establishment will be 
found in Madame Rubinstein’s hook, “ Beauty 
in the Making,” which deals fully and 
competently with all complexion defects 
and points the way to prevention and 
relief. 


LILY BRAYTON. 


This interesting treatise will be sent post 
free on application to Madame Rubinstein’s 
Maison de Beauté Valaze, 24 Grafton Street, 
Mayfair, London. 
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| | 11 MADDOX STREET 


i GRACE STODART, LTD. 


| pelle 
43 BROMPTON ROAD, S.w. Mo: foo Complexion © 


reatment Specialist 
Telephone: 287 Mayfair 




















Tailored | 


Evening 
Suits 


Gowns 





Sad 


Blanche 


ELEGANCE AND SMARTNESS 


SPECIALITY : 
Evening and Walking Gowns 


SMART ‘SERGE, from 6 GUINEAS 
RESTAURANT FROCK (as sketch) 


Grey Ninon and Velvet, with embroidery to match 
8 GUINEAS 


25 York Place, Baker Street, W. 


























y Uy) / Millinery ‘‘The TELEPHONE CITY 2796 
# fe: Entente Cordiale 


Dog Bureau” 


(Mrs. J. LESMOTR-GORDON) 


289 Regent Street 


MOREEN sictians London, W. 


Can supply any variety of Dogs, from 





Charles Bruce-Winston's Original Designs 




















2 Harriet Street, Sloane Street, S.W. Tel. 3712 Vict. Toys tothe largest of breeds, on very 
Figures reduced by Dr. Zabludowsky'’s Methods of Massage’& Exercises. short ‘notice. 
Figure Improved by Breathing Exercises & Special Methods of Massage. , . P 
et Chisuned. hog Light Bathe. penne ioe Hais Foreign orders receive prompt attention 
Removed. Hygienic Preparations 
& Day and Evening Gowns 
poe Lingerie 
Bo Hats and Blouses 
¢° Hygienic Complexion Treatment 
aa Scalp Massage ~- Vibro Treatment & Manicure 
Ser French Fit Guaranteed 
Models sh THE “EDITHA” FACE CREAM 
odeis shown THE “EDITHA” WRINKLE EMULSION 
4 ’ ° “a ” 
140 Queen's Rona, L#dies’ own material made up THE “EDITHA” ACNE LOTION 


FOR THE REMOVAL OF BLACKHEADS 
Sample of either of above Preparations, with descriptive Book’et, 
Is. post free. 

H. EDITHA, of 16 Old Burlington Street 

London, W. GERRARD 9556 


Bayswater - W. Telephone: 4713 Western 











TROUSSEAUX 











A SPECIALITY 





TOY POMERANIANS & DACHSHUNDS 















meme ent Pe yy 

Robes Corsets, : 2 awfie reet, Chelsea, S.W. 

Lingerie Lingerie, | |RIDDLESTORFFER & CO. 
Jupons, Peignoirs | | 8 & 9 KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


Hold in Stock a most varied and valuable assortment of 


19 GEORGE STREET FUR COATS, including Seal-Musquash, Squirrel, 


Seal-Coney, etc. Sets of Black Fox, Pointed Fox, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W. Skunk, Squirrel, etc. Furs for Motoring. 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


café-au-lait 


are easily matched in shoes, especially as. bronze 


boots and shoes are in again and in more than one tone of 
colour. The red heel made fashionable by La Polaire will not be 
much seen out-of-doors after the seaside season, but it will reign 
in the evening, particularly in conjunction with grey and bronze. 

















No. Ill. Visiting Costume. 
Our ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No. I. The Alaska fur coat has already been described. The 


hat is in black velvet edged with coarse lace and trimmed with 
a white feather. 

No. Il. shows a black velvet evening gown swathed closely 
round the figure and with diamond trellis work forming part 
of the corsage and sleeves. The glittering trellis is relieved 
by shaded stones in white, grey and black, a very, beautiful 
trimming. The folds of the skirt are held together With em- 
broidered ornaments. This gown fits the normal waist, and 
has an embroidered belt, slightly pointed in front. 
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No. II11.—Toilette de Cérémonie in crochet lace partly covered 
with black satin and chiffon and edged with sable. The tunic 
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No. 1V. Wedding Toilette. 


is caught up in a curve over the short skirt. The large black 
picture hat is fully plumed. 

No. 1V.—Toilette de Cérémonie suitable for a wedding, a 
reception, or smart bridge party. An amethyst satin with 
white chiffon draped in diagonal folds, showing the yoke, belt 
and under sleeves of the satin. The white satin hat is faced 
with black velvet and trimmed with black plumes. The ermine 
stole is of the fashionable width and the muff matches it. 


CE: Munchies 











Classified Advertisements 


For Advertisement Rates under this heading write to the Advertise- 
ment Manager, 12 Regent Street, S.W 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 








ART NEEDLEWORK 
B FRANCIS, ART NEEDLEWORK DESIGNER, 44° 





Sloane Street, London. Established 1860. Broderie 
e anglaise traced for working a spécialité. 





LIEUT. AND MRS. SLEEMAN (Marion Bureau),—31 
Ebury Street, S.W. No booking fee. Tel. 3949 Victoria. 
Please ‘phone when wanting lady workers, male or female 
domestics. 


THE LADIES’ LEAGUE, 21 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W., recommends gentlewomen to fill responsible 
positions. Telephone: 1025 Mayfair. 

THE RELIABLE AGENCY (Domestic and General), 53 
Paddington Street, W. 


MRS. A. GRATWICKE, 99 Regent Street, W., intro- 
duces gentlewomen to fill all good positions. Please call. 


MADAME BURKE supplies good domestics where other 
agencies disappoint.—Write or call, 210 Edgware Road, W. 

















MRS. HILL (registered), 7 Pickering Place, Westbourne 
Grove, W., recommends domestics with good characters. Write 
or call. Hours, 10-6. No booking fee. 


MRS. REYNOLDS MASON, The Queen’s Registry for 
Governesses and Servants, 80 (late g2 and 133A) Queen’s Road,- 
Bayswater, W. No booking fee. Tel. : 4038 Padd. 








FACE AND SCALP MASSAGE 


REME D’'APHRODITE CIE, 14 New Bond Street, W.~— 

Liquid Skin Cream nourishes the skin, making it look cool. 
Is not a liquid powder. Prices, 2s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 10s. 6d, per 
bottle. All Hygienic Preparations. Tel. 3501 Mayfair. 








MARGARET STUART (Certif.), 17 Old Burlington Street. 
Complexion Treatment and Massage. Light Baths. Ladies 
visited. 


MRS. VIOLET RAINFORD, 33 Old Bond Street. Super- 
fluous hairs and moles removed by electricity without pain or 
scars. Tel. : 2480 Gerrard. 


Memes be Parlours, Face and Scalp Massage (Mes- 








dames Leroy & Hamilton).—2nd floor, 20 Brook Street, 
New Bond Street. Hours 10 to 6.30. Try our Fumaria 
preparations. 








MRS. FRAZER BROWN, certified specialist for all 
kinds of massage, vibro, electrical, scalp, and face treat- 
ment; American manicure.—15 Beauchamp Place, 
S.W. (near Harrods). Tel. No. 5356 Western. 








CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
WOMEN, 23 Berners Street.—Funds are urgently needed for 
helping the daughters of professional men and others to get 
systematic training for remunerative work. 











COSTUMIERES 


STACE, LADIES’ COSTUMIERE, 128 Charing Cross 
Road.—Latest models from leading Paris and Vienna houses 
at a tithe of original cost. Tel. 7122 Gerrard. 


MADAME EDMUNDS, Costumiére, Dressmaker, and Fur- 
rier, 73 Berwick St., Oxford St. Tailor-made costumes from £2. 

















THEATRICAL AND VARIETY AGENCY 


J. ROWLAND SALES’ AGENCY (Theatrical and Variety), 
15 and 16 King William Street, Strand, W.C. Mr. Sales 
specially undertakes the providing of artists for Concerts, At 
Homes, Dinners, etc. Write or ’phone: Gerrard 7145. 








EDUCATIONAL 


THE WEST END COACHING CENTRE.--Clephane’s 
College, 143, 145, 147, 149 Great Portland Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W. Army Entrance, Junior Appointments and 
Modern Languages for Officers in Army and Navy Examina- 
tions specially dealt with. Native teachers in Foreign Lan- 
guages. Details of Class, Private or Correspondence Tuition 
upon application as above. 








MLLE. BEUVIN, Diplomée, visits and receives pupils for 
French and German. Pleasant and artistic new method. 
Rapid progress. Terms mod. 167 Queen’s Rd., Bayswater. 








DANCING AND PHYSICAL CULTURE 
STEMPEL’S Gymnasium 


All branches of Physical Exercises, Fencing, Boxing, etc. 
75 ALBANY STREET, N.W. *Phone 2800 Mayfair for Prospectus. 























ART 


MADAME ALEXANDRA, SPECIALIST in MINIATURES. 
Studio, 124 Regent Street, W. Finest work from £2 2s. 
Large staff of artists kept—R.A.’s, etc. Established 1899. 
1,000 Commissions. Patronised by Royalty. 








BEAD WEAVING, bridge purses, muff, lorgnon chains, 
etc., by Miss W. M. Harrison, Specialist, 11 Douglas House, 
Maida Hill West, W. Private lessons given. 

HAND-PAINTED FANS by Miss N. Harrison, 11 Douglas 
House, Maida Hill West, W., from 30s., can be seen by 








KATHLEEN BOYLE (from Pomeroy’s, Bond Street, W.). 
Specialist in electrolysis, American manicure, face and neck 
treatment and bust development. Moles removed, etc. Hours 
10 till 7.—145 Oxford Street, W. 





CHIROPODY AND MASSAGE 


AUGUSTA SUTTON, expert chiropodist and face mas- 
seuse, 26 Beauchamp Place, S.W. Tel.: 4478 Western. 
Hours, ro to 5; Saturday, 10 to'1. 


MR. WOLFF, chiropodist, 54 Beauchamp Place, Brompton 
Road. Tel.: 485Western. Hours, 10 to 6.30 ; Saturday, Io to 2. 


MRS. VIVIAN (Certif.), 1 Hinde Street, Manchester 
Square, W., visits and receives patients, ladies and gentlemen, 
daily, for MASSAGE and MANICURE, from 12 until 7 p.m. 


NURSE ELLA (certif.),.42George St., Portman Square, W., 
ground floor. MASSAGE daily 12.30—7 p.m. Ladies visited. 


The MISSES CLARE, too New Bond Street, make Chiro- 
pody and Manicure a speciality on Hygienic and Antiseptic 
lines. American method. Manicure 2s. 6d.; Chiropody 5s. 

NURSE LITTLE (Certificated), 5 Manchester Street, Man- 
chester Square, W. Massage and Baths daily, 12 to 7.30 p.m. 























FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING 





‘* ZARA,” of 1 Conduit Street, W. (2nd floor), is showing 
smart French Model Hats from 25s. 6d. Day and Evening 
Gowns from 44 guineas. Inspection of her showroom is in- 
vited. 


MILNES, Court Dressmaker, 44 Upper Baker Street, W. 
Smart Day and Evening Gowns, Court Gowns and trains in- 
clusive at moderate charges. Fit guaranteed. 


MADAME EDMUNDS, Costumiére, Dressmaker, and Fur- 
rier, 68 New Oxford Street. Tailor-made costumes from £2. 
THE PARISIAN RENOVATING HAT & DRESS CO., 77 
Claverton St., St. George’s Sq., London, S.W.. Gowns from 
£4 4s., hats from 12s. 6d. Spécialité, Renovations. Estimates. 


MARIE GRIN, Court dressmaker. 42 George Street, 
Portman Square, W. Evening dresses a speciality. 


MAX OFFNER, Ladies’ Tailor and Habit-maker (patronised 
by the English aristocracy), 193 Brompton Road, S.W.  Per- 
fect fit guaranteed and personally undertaken. Write for 
appointment. 

ELSIELEA, COURT DRESSMAKER, 30 Brook Street, W. 
Smart French Models (Day and Evening) from £8 8s. Court 
Gowns and Trains inclusive from £18 18s. French fit 























appointment. 


guaranteed. 


Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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Of Interest to Visitors 


\ well-dressed woman must have a corset to fit. So many 
are advertised and supplied by size, perhaps fitting to show off 
the figure but uncomfortable to the wearer. Mrs. Elinor 
lemple, of 1474 Sloane Street, is a scientist in the ‘ corset ”’ 
world. The following translation from La Revue Moderne is 
perhaps the best testimonial she could have :—*‘ And now let 
us own ourselves outclassed, we Frenchwomen, renowned for 
our elegance—-our chic. The light has come to us from London, 
for it must be freely admitted that the Ideal Corset is English. 
The whole world is indebted to the ingenuity of Mrs. Elinor 
Femple, Corset Scientist, of 1474 Sloane Street, London, S.W., 
for corsets, hygienic, practical and elegant, which have obtained 
such brilliant recognition of the satisfaction of the International 
Jury of the Franco-British Exhibition.”’ 

* * * * * 


“The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world,’’ and 
though woman is called the weaker sex, it is a fact she has a 
far keener insight into human nature than her lord and master. 
Miss Easton, of 10 Warwick Court, Gray’s Inn, is the principal 
lady detective in London, and by years of experience she has 
made one Of the finest clientéles, and many of the most eminent 
solicitors entrust their cases to her, relying on her secrecy and 
integrity, for she has saved many reputations in cases of black- 
mail, which is one of the worst pitfalls to Society. 

* * * * . 

Dainty lingerie appeals to every well-dressed woman, and 
Madame Elise Eye, of 72 Shaftesbury Avenue, made quite a 
sensation at the late ‘** Parade of Fashions Exhibition in Picca- 
dilly ’? with her examples and booked many orders, for though 
the large drapers show the latest styles, they are unable to 
compete in taste with a woman who makes a study of her 
modes and gives personal attention, seeking her reputation by 
individuality. 

* * * * * 

** The International Ex- 
hibition and Parade of 
Fashions "’ in Piccadilly 
was an immense suc- 
cess. Mr. Westerborg is 
well-known for his ex- 
perience in organising 
exhibitions ; he has just 
arranged to hold an ex- 
hibition at the Castle 
Assembly Rooms, Rich- 
mond, the first week in 
November, which will be 
most popular, for many 
of the local costumiers 
are taking stands, and 
other firms who see the 
advantage and publicity 
it gives are making 
arrangements to be re- 
presented. 


* x * 


Visitors to London 
should not fail to go to 
Debenham. & _ Free- 
body’s, of Wigmore 
Street; the building is 
one of the finest in Eng- 
land, and they offer 
every facility to the 
shopper. An_ excellent 
restaurant is on the pre- 
mises, so a lady can 
shop on a wet day to her 
heart’s content, or meet 
her friends; it is really 
quite a club, At the 

Mr. Henri von Westerborg present time they are 
showing a_ wonderful 
collection of furs. They manage their fur department on the 
most up-to-date methods, giving the lowest prices and only 
selling what they can rely on for giving satisfaction. The man- 
ager is an expert with a perfect knowledge of his business; 
consequently his advice is relied on, and many ladies are now 
purchasing furs at special prices, if not required at once to be 
kept in the cold storage. 








and Society Generally 


Paris is no doubt the centre of the world of Fashion, but in 
London styles in dress and millinery can be had quite equal to 
the Paris productions at about half the cost. Madame Renée 
Le Roy, of 71 Park Street, has had years of experience both in 
Paris and London, and has the reputation of being one of the 
best milliners in London, for she adapts the French style to the 
English, for it is not always that an Englishwoman can wear 
a French hat. Her prices are most moderate, and she gives 
personal attention to her customers. 


% * * * * 


A motor bureau has been a long-felt want in London, where 
tourists or sightseers could have the privilege of hiring a motor 
which can be thoroughly relied upon. It was a happy idea when 
Mr. Dick, of the Lyttel-Dick Motor Box Office, 16 Dover Street, 
Piccadilly, took to supplying the demand. He not only provides 
tourists with the very best motors, but, if necessary, introduces 
intending buyers to the best makers. His advice can be abso- 
lutely relied upon, as he is an expert of many years’ standing, 
and has arranged many of the finest tours in the country. 


* * * * * 


Ladies looking for smart gowns for day and evening wear 
at very moderate prices, cannot do better than pay a visit to 
Mrs. Macburnie, 306 Regent Street (1st floor). She does not 
keep ready-made garments. 


* * * * * 


Miss Anne Austen, of 61 New Bond Street, is now making 
a special exhibition of objets d’art from China, such as those 
beautiful pictures on glass and mirrors, also fine specimens of 
‘** Ming ”’ and Kangshi porcelain, old lac and rare specimens 
from the loot at Pekin. With years of experience she has 
gained the confidence of connoisseurs. .\ visit to her galleries 
is advised. 


+ * * * ~ 
Tue PLayGOER AND Society will be represented at the Dress 
Exhibition to be held at the Castle Assembly Rooms, Richmond, 
early in November. 
x * * * ~ 


Lovers of animals and birds should visit Willsons, of 37 New 
Oxford Street. They hold the largest and most varied stock, 
and can supply a pedigree dog, a chameleon or a monkey; in 
fact, they may be called universal providers in the animal 
world, and, being experts, their advice can be relied on. 


* * * * * 


Ladies looking out for smart tailor-made gowns should note 
the address of Veronique, 122 Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 
She gives personal attention and has made her clientéle by 
recommendation which speaks for itself. 


* * * * * 


HE Cape Ostrich Feather Company, Gold Medallists 

Johannesburg Agricultural Society’s Show, 1897,-and whose 
London address and showrooms are at 131 Regent Street, W. 
(entrance Heddon Street), have just now a splendid show of 
beautiful plumes, boas and collarettes, and 
are offering them at most attractive 
prices—from 6/6 to £5 in any 
colour. To members of the 
theatrical profession special 
reductions are made. The 
Company, having their 
own farms at Stellen- 
bosch, Cape Colony, 
is able to supply 
the public direct at 
wholesale rates 
thereby saving 
shop profits. A 
plume, as shown 
in our illustra- 
tion, 18 inches in 7 
length, black, white, or any colour, is quoted at 6/6, and 













‘ it is claimed for their stock that it is the best and cheapest 


in London. Inspection cordially invited. A new Illustrated 
Autumn Catalogue will be sent post free on application to 
the above address. 
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English Moleskin Fur 
Coat (as sketch), made 

from selected skins, lined 

mole satin to match. 





Nateral Musquash 
Coat (as sketch), made 
from selected 
best quality squirrel lock. MS. 


TWENTY-FIVE-GUINEA FUR COATS. 





Natural Grey Squirrel 
Coat (as sketch), made 
skins, lined from selected skins, lined 
grey satin to match, 


FUR CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Sq., LONDON, W. 


29 Seal Musquash Coat 2 
(as sketch), made from 
gns. 







selected skins, lined rich 
shot messaline silk. 
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For original, exclusive and fascinating frocks 
and gowns moderately priced 


I visit 


nN Harrods have designed and 
executed some of the most 
successful frocks in recent 
theatrical productions. 
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LONDON, S.W. 


RICHARD BURBIDGE, Managing Director. 
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Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND Society when communicating with advertisers. 
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24 BROOK STREET 
BOND STREET, W. 





Supplied the HATS worn by 
Miss ROSALIE TOLLER 


AND 


Miss DOROTHY BELL 


IN 


“NOBODY’S DAUGHTER” 








MISS GRAY 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED THE 
DRESSES 
WORN BY 


Miss ROSAL AE TOLLER 


Miss DOROTHY BELL 
IN 
** Nobody’s Daughter” 








9 & 11 Brook Street, Hanover Square 











guarantee label 

(as shown) is attach- 
4 every pair 
f the genuine 


VELVET GRIPS 





STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


PITTED WITH CLIP TOPS. 
No. 45. bt EBlas., | Grip, I|- pair.\ Postage 
» 68. Silk 00 Ln 6 Id. 
oo TB. CO. oo 2 co HE oo pair 
+ 40. Silk » & 2 ” extra. 
if umable to procure from your Draper. apply to— 
The Manufactory, Hackney Rd. Works, London, N.E 

















COSTUMES A SPECIALITY 
COLONIAL OUTFITS. 
FURS at Sunimer Prices. FRENCH MODEL GOWNS, etc. 


IRENE & Cc? 272 Oxford Circus 


SuHowrooms: Inspection invited. 








STEDMAN’S STAGE SCHOOL 


Students performances given monthly at 


ROY AL COURT GHEATRE 


Great opportunity for Amateurs to play 
Principal Parts in Dramatic and Musical Plays 


HEAD OFFICES 58 BERNERS ST., OXFORD ST., W. 











Mr. R. MADOC DAVIES, A.R.C.M. 


IV ES lessons in Speech and Song at his own residence 
495 Oxtord Street, W. 
of speech quickly remedied. 


All huskiness and weakness 





Trial Free on application. 


ROSES 


Sales by Auction every 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY & THURSDAY 
Catalogues Post Free 


STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS 
38 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1760 














C. H. HARTLEY 


& CO. 
INTERNATIONAL 
DETECTIVE EXPERTS, ETC. 
REGISTERED OFFICES: 

Premier House, 48 Dover Street, 
Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 


Day Telephone: 9074 GERRARD. 
Night Telephone : 524 HAMMERSMITH. 











Branches: 

43 Cannon St., BIRMINGHAM. 
Venice Chambers, 61 Lord Street, 
LIVERPOOL. 

26 and 27 Prudential Buildings, 
North Street, BRIGHTON. 











SPECIAL TERMS - SUBSCRIBERS £5 5 0 
OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 








Agents: Agents: 


. | BOULEVARD DES CAPU- 
8 AP CtO Ww ROAD, KEN CINES, PARIS. 


THE BROADWAY, NEW | MAIN ee WINNIPEG, 
YORK. U.S 


ee ROAD. RANE. cuIcace ap PHILADEL- 
LAGH, BLIN. PHIA, U.S.A 


SAN FRANCISCO. HAMBURG. ROME. 
BRUSSELS. MADRID. SYDNEY. N.S.W. 




















OTEL TU RN BERRY (Ayrshire) 


Open all the year round. Well warmed and ventilated. Sea water baths, 
Two fine 18-hole Golf Courses. : ( 
autumn and winter seasons; fog and snow practically unknown; low rainfall. 


Jsually fine and pleasant climate during 


Under same management—- 


St. Enoch Hotel, Glasgow, and Station Hotels Ayr, Dumfries, and Turnberry. 
Tels. : ‘* Souwestern."’ 


For Tariff apply J. H. THOMAS, Manager. 











SHEPHERD’S 


EXHIBITION OF 
EARLY BRITISH & 
FOREIGN MASTERS 








NOW OPEN 








27 KING STREET 
ST. JAMES'S 
(Opposite Messrs. Christie's) 

















PALL MALL ELECTRIC BATHS 
NER tients for RADIANT HEAT, ELECTRIC 
MISS Kris AND MASSA Ree o> COCKSPUR STREET, W. 
"Phone 5888 GERRARD 








Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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